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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


For the Register and Observer. 


EXCURSION 
MASS. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AT NORTHAMPTON, 


} 
! 
i 
} 
| 


A most delightful holiday was given a few | 


days since, by the teachers of the Sunday School | 
of the Unitarian Society, in this town, to their | 
respective classes, and I have thought a hasty | 
description of ihe fete might prove acceptable to} 
your readers. 

A promise had been made to the children, 


that at a convenient season, a Pic-nic should be | 


given, in which they should all participate, and | 


where in the open air, in God’s great temple, 
they should meet together for amusement and 
instruction. Happy hearts and high hopes did 
this promise excite, and when the long expect- 
ed day arrived, 
house of one of the teachers, punctual to the 
hour appointed. A stranger to the promised 
fete would have detected in their bright speak- | 
ing countenances that something unusual had 
called this youthful party and that 
much pleasure was in expectation. Of words, 
there were few ; for the enjoyment was to come, 
and children fear to speak lest the charm be 
broken, but the watchful eye, the eager wistful 
glance as the teachers were completing the ar- 
rangements, indicated they were keenly alive to 
the interest of the occasion. 

Soon, however, two large commodious wag- | 
ons arrived at the door, which were to convey 
the party to the spot selected for the pic-nic ; 
then 1ndeed the actual seemed apparent to the 
minds of the children, and the merry laugh, the 
bright bounding step, showed that all fear and 
doubt were at an end. The wagons closely 
filled with scholars 
vay to a romantic spot about a mile from the | 
village, where on the brow of 
ed, and the children were arranged by their re- 


together, 


} 


the scholars assembled at the} 


and teachers, made their \ 


a hill all alight-! 


spective teachers, then formed into one proces- | 


sion. In this manner they slowly marehed | 
down the hill, headed by their pastor, and win- | 
ding around the base, the party came suddenly 
into a most picturesque, narrow del] covered | 
with velvet turf and hedged in by wild flowers 
and berry-bushes. At one end of the dell, a} 
steep bank rises, covered with forest trees c!ose- | 
ly planted, whose dusky shade extended over'! 
the green sward,—the playground of the chil- 
dren. Through the centre of this bank, and 
forming a deep ravine, a wandering rivulet al- | 
most invisible to the eye, flowed peacefully 
along, its cool clear waters yielding a grateful 
refreshment to the company. In a little nook 


at the base of the ravine, a table was spread | 


tastefully ornamented with flowers, and bounti- 
fully supplied with cake and fruit. 

Here in front of the table, on the beautiful 
lawn the children formed in a circle, and with a 
song in which all gave their voices commenced 
the enjoyments of the day. The song ended, 
all were dispersed to such amusement as ineli- 

nation prompted. Now, indeed — the scene 
most picturesque and affectin 
the tanéeete aid the sans eae we Peon 
bright and beautiful—full* of life and health, 
they were shouting in merry laughter, bound- 
ing over the green valley, gathering berries from 
the surrounding bushes or climbing in 
parties the adjacent hills. 
in jumping rope and other childish games, oth- 


ers were crowning their playmates with green | 


garlands, or hand in hand, tracing the source of | 
the little brook by the hill side. 


Several hours flew merrily away, the inter rest | | God is not merciful, that merey is no essential | '¥ applicable to the Episcopal or English Church of this 
‘country, which still maintains the doctrine of Apostolic | 


varied and kept alive, by singing, marching and | 


other innocent and appropriate amuseme snts.| the composition of his character. 
But to me, the muse was the most touching | speak of the justice of God, so to define it as to! 
The sound of so many| lead to such absurd and frightful consequences | the Clergy of our Establishment, is founded on 


service of the day. 


a 





little | 
Some were engaged| be contended that the justice of God requires 


| 
| 


voices united in the open space into one har-| 
mony, and blending with ‘ the wind which sang| What we say, or that what we say is palpably 


amongst the fond trees,’ 


while all nature around | 


seemed to join in full chorus, produced an effect | 


almost sublime, and affected me even to tears. 


} 
| 


As the sun was descending the western sky, | 
the party formed again in procession, and to 


the music of their own voices marched to a hig 
eminence some distance from the dell, 


come | 


. . . . ’ 
manding an extensive view of the surrounding 


country. 


on . ° ; 
The broad fertile meadows, the win- | 


comprehends them wholly by their immedia‘e 
presence to himself. This most beautiful sys- 
ten of the sun, planets, and comets,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ could only arise frem the counsel and 
dominion of an intelligent and powerful Being. 
And if the fixed stars be centres of similar sys- 
tems, these being all formed by like wisdom, 
must be subject to the dominion of Ong, espec- 
ially since the light of the fixed stars is of the 

same nature with the light of the sun, and all 
systems mutually givé and receive light. God | 
governs all things, not as the soul of ‘the world, | 
but as the Lord of the universe. ‘The supreme} 
Deity is an eternal, infinite, and absolutely per- 
fect Being ; omnipotent and omniscient; that 
is, his duration extends from eternity to eternity, | 
his presence from infinity to infinity; he gov-| 
erns all things, and knows all things which ex- | 
ist or can be known. He is not eternity or in-| 
finity, but eternal and infinite: he is not dura-! 
tion or space, but he endures, and is present ;! 
he endures for ever and is present every where, 
since every portion of space ts always, and every | 
indivisible moment of duration is every where, | 
certainly the Maker and Lord of all things ean | 
not be never or no where. God is omnispresent, 
not virtually only, but substantially ; for power 
cannot subsist without substance. In him all! 
things are contained and move, but without re- 
ciprocal affection: God is not affected by the 
mouon of bodies, nor do bodies suffer res stance 
from the omnipresence of God. It is univer- 





| sally allowed that God exists necessarily ; and 


by the same necessity he exists always and 
every where. Whence he is throughout all 
similar, all eye, all ear, all brain, all arm, all 
power of perceiving, understanding, and acting; 
but in a manner pot at all human, not at all 
corporeal; in a manner to us altogether un- 
known.’ 

Compare this creed with that of Athanasius, 
and decide which is most worthy of the Deity. 
The philosopher was perhaps as deeply read in 
the Scriptures as the saint; but he was more 
deeply read in the book of nature; and without 
studying both these volumes, equally claiming 
to be written by the finger of God, it is impos- 
sible to acquire an adequate conception of the 
almighty Author. Athanasius studied Scripture, 
and found there what Newton could not find— 
the Trinity ; Newton studied Scripture, and he 
studied the universe, and he found in both one 
eternal, infinite, omniscient, omnipotent, and 
absolutely perfect God. 


THE JUSTICE AND MERCY OF GOD. 
When it is alleged that God must punish a’ 
sinner because his j jusuce demands it, we ask, 
why? Why is God required, for the sake of 
his justice, to exact from his creatures what he 
has the right of exacting? This is not accord-, 
wnt with the notions of justice as entertained | 
among men, there being no kind or degree of | 
injustice in, any one’s foregoing a claim which 
*he night legally have enforced. But this no-. 
tion of j justice is not only opposed to the com- 
mon understanding of the word, but it would 


render the Divine -atrrih; Ed Ms Ege mes 


contradictory character ; >it would make the jus- 
tice of God inconsistent with his mercy. The’ 
act of mercy is the remission of punishment, | 
the relinquishment of a debt, the forgiveness of | 
the sinner, the pardon of the guilty. And if it! 


that, without the offer of an equiyalent, the 
guilty should not be pardoned,—that the sinner 
should not be forgiven,—-that punishment 
should not be remitted, it is in effect to say, that 


part of his nature, is no necessary element in 


But so to} 


as these, is a manifest proof that we know not 


and grossly erroneous. However convenient it 
may be to the imperfection of our minds to’ 
speak of God’s justice, and truth, and mercy, as 
distinet attributes, they must all, like the differ- 
eat voices of a chorus, flow harmoniously into 
one. Benevolence is the great general princi- 
ple into which the moral perfections of God 
may be resolved. This is the fountain of them | 
all, and they are to be regarded as so many | 


ding river, and the dark solemn mountains were! rays of light Streaming in different directions 


bef .re and around us, and the setting sun cast 


its warm mellow light over the exquisite land- | 


scape. The children then closed in 


a circle | 


and sang ‘Old Hundred’ with much taste and | 


feeling. 


Their pastor and friend now address-| be merciful, and it is mercifal to be just. 


ed them in language most touching and appro- | 
priate, and was followed by a gentleman of the | 
Cambridge Divinity School in an address of like } 


spirit and interest. 
the eloquent remarks which fell from these | 
gentlemen, but too much space have I already 
occupied, and I can only add that the deep at- 
tention with which the addresses were listened 


to, showed they were felicitously adapted to the | quently clash with the other. 


Gladly would I dwell on | may be otherwise. 


feelings and understandings of the youthful au- | 


dience. 
in concert ‘ Lord dismiss us,’ 
ted to make preparations for returning home. 


After the addresses the children sang | 
when they separa- | 


from the same Mighty Orb. Justice is good- 
ness flowing in one direction ; ; mercy is good- 
ness loving in another; and faithfulness is 
goodness in another still. In God it is just to 
His 
apd strike one upon 

another, but go their eternal rounds in perfect 
concord and ‘delightful harmony. With us it 
With beings imperfect in 
their apprehensions, and narrow in their views, 

and confined in the range of their knowledge, | 

and liable to be, at all times, imposed upon by! 
artifice and cunning, the one may and does fre- 
Their interests , 
will be conflicting, and in the conflict a sacri- 
fice must sometimes be made of the one or of 
the other; but with the all-perfect and all-| 
knowing God, who sees all things from the be- 


perfections do not jar, 


Seated once more in the wagons, they pene ginning to the end, with all their relations and. 
taken through the village, and the pleasure | 


and the excitement of the hour, were expressed | 


in loud, joyous huzzas, as they rode through the | sistent with the claims of mercy. 


princip al streets. 

Thus ended one of the most delightful and 
interesting days, I ever experienced, and if this 
hasty description will afford amusement to your 
readers, and induce other Societies to gratify 
their Sunday School scholars in like entertain- 
ments, I shall rejoice in that good fortune which 
gave me the pleasure of witnessing the most 
successful and charming PIc-Nic. 0. 

Norihampton, August 9th. 


NEWTON’S CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 


Bat with respect to the Unity of the God- 
head and the nature of God, perhaps no mere 
mortal understanding ever conceived more just 
and adequate notions than the profound and 
lighly gifted mind of Newton. He considers 
him as ‘a being incorporeal, intelligent, omni- 
Present, who, in infinite space—as it were in 
his sensory, sees the things themselves inti- 
mately, and thoroughly perceives them, and 














dependencies, they uniformly g go together. To. 
him the claims of justice can never be incon- 
What then 
becomes of the boasted argument in favor of; 
the Atonement which is derived from the just- 
ice of God? In the first plave, it is false in) 


| the character under which he has been pleased 


j iis to set up the fictions of our own imagination 


‘certainty what debt to forgive, and what pun- 


\time and occasion for exercising this disposi- 
/tion,—to such a being the act of forgiveness 






oes TEE 
shall be as wool.’ The justice of God then— 
we say it confidently, because we say it under 
the express authority and sanction of his own 
word—the justice of God does not require pun- 
ishment for the sin that is repented of and for- 
saken. His language to the offender is, Turn 
unto me, and I will turn unto you. What the 
justice of God really requires is, that he should 
act towards his creatures in consistency with 


to reveal himself. And what is the character 
under which he has been pleased to reveal him- 
self? It is this: ‘The Lord passed by Moses 
and proclaimed himself. The Lord, the Lord 
| God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth; keeping mer- 
ey for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sion, »nd sin.’ To say after this, that the jus- 
tice of God requires that every sin, though re- 
pented of and forsaken, should entail upon it 
the punishment originally denounced against it, 














‘in opposition to the positive assertions. of the | 
| divine word. 

It is very true, that in civil society an offen | 
‘der against the laws is punished without any | 
inquiry being made about his repentance. . And} 
the reason of this 1s sufficiently obvious.  Litn- 
ited as are our faculties, and circumscribed as 
is our knowledge, it is quite impossible for us 
at any time to say that such a repentance is 
genuine and sincere; and, therefore, with us 
punishment must take its course. Bat this 
reason does not, in the slightest degree, apply 
to the Divine Being. He can remit the pun- 
ishment; he can forgive the offender, without 
injury to his laws, because he knows, certainly 
and unerringly, when to forgive and whom to 
forgive. He is not to be imposed upon by false 
representations. He is not to be deteived by 
outward appearances. He looketh at the heart, 
and he knoweth when the heart is right. To 
deny to the Divine Being the power of forgive | 
ing sins upon repentance, or, which is the 
same thing, to say that such an act is incon- 
sistent with his justice, is to rob him of the} 
brightest jewel in the crown of his glory. That 
doctrine, therefore, must be false, and that rea- 
soning must be bad, which would place in di- 
rect opposition and contrariety to each other, | 
the justice and the mercy of God. To forgive 
a debt, to remit a punishment, is an act of mer- 
ey ; and to him who knows always and with 








ishment to remit, what and when is the proper 


can never be opposed to the demands of just- 
ice; in other words, these two attributes of the 
Divine Being will always concur and harmon- 
ize with each other.— Monthly Repository. 


‘ Childhood is like a mirror, catching and re- 
flecting images from all aroundit. Remember 
that ap impious doubt or a profane thought, ut- 

¥ @ parent’s lip, may sem We on 


e @ careless wat 
nal eee VEE A it 


rust which no after scouring can efface.’ 





APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


If in the following passage from one of the Liverpool | 
' Lectures, entitled ‘ Creeds the foes of Heavenly finith ;? | 
Giles, we 
* English Es- | 


we do not sce 


the allies of worldly policy—by Rev. Henry’ 





substitute the words Episeopal Church, for 
Establishment,’ 


why in its principal features wad reasoning it is not equal- | 


tabli<ament’ or ‘ eur 


Succserion. | 


The claim to dictate and enforce Creeds by 


‘another claim which, by a party of divines, is| 
recently asserted with a zeal not inferior to that | 
of the Romish Priesthood ; I allude to the doc- | 
trine of Apostolic succession. It is pretended | 
that the national Clergy by deriving a mission | 
from the immediate disciples of Christ, have! 
authority, by a mystical communication of di-| 
vine energy transmitted to them from age to; 
age, an authority to decide what is, and what is | 
not, the true faith. On this ground the high! 
| Churchmen consistently deny to all other Minis. 
ters the power to teach or to preach, and with ! 
one fell stroke, cat off the whole of the Dissen- 
ters from the spiritual body of Christ. On this 
ground we may ask several questions which 
must receive very unsatisfactory, or very contra- | 
dictory answers. First—where, in the gospel | 
history, is it proposed, as an essential qullie-| 
tion t a religious teacher, that he shall have ay 
aa: $y succession from the Apostles ? | 
Paul, in his letters to Timothy and Titus, enu- 
merates many qualities which should distinguish | 
the Christian Minister; but Apostolical succes- | 
sion is not once mentioned amongst the mo 8 
ber. In the early age of Christianity, we have/ 
abundant evidence, both from Evangelical and 
Ecclesiastical history, that many preached the 
gospel who had no such authority as Churchmen 
eall Ordination or Holy Orders. Secondly—is 
it possible that the Apostles could have any 
successors ? The Apostles had powers to which 
no Priest in his highest pride, will dare to lay 
‘claim ; the Apustles healed the sick, cast oat 
demons, raised the dead; they proved their | 
mission by miracles, and this gave a peculiari- ; 
ty to their office which, it will be admitted, was | 
not transferable. Besides, between the office of | 





point of fact: God has pardoned the guilty up- | lan Apostle and that of a Bishop, there is no} 


on their repentance and amendment, as appears | 
from many instances recorded in Scripture. | 
In the sevond place, it is fulse as it respects the | 
Divine declarations and promises. ‘1, even I,' 
am he, saith the Lord, that blotteth out thy | 
transgressions for mine own sake, and will not: 
remember thy sins.’ ‘ Let the wicked forsake | 


his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, in the senate, to Felix Neff proclaiming Christ 


and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.’ And to make a 
plain thing still plainer, let us attend to what 
Isaiah says in another place. ‘ Put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
cease to do evil; learn to do well ;—and though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 





identity, anc few analogies. An Apostle was 
a missioary, a Bishop is a temporal and spirit- 
ual peer: there is no mere resemblance of one 
‘to the other, than of his grace of Canterbury | 
| amidst the sumptuous luxury of his palace, toa| 
Moravian preacher in the snows of Lapland; 

than of the Bishop of Exeter declaiming politics 


amidst the Alps. An Apostle was a poor man; 
a Bishop is a rich one; an Apustle was a pil- 
grim and wanderer, a Bishop is a mitred prince; 
an Apostle was’ the object of contumely and 
scorn toa. world whieh was not worthy of him, 
a Bishop is the praised and the applauded by a 
world of which he is worthy; an Apostle was 
the servant of the humble and the lowly, a 
Bishop is the companion of the exalted and the 
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whole Protestantism of the Sixth Edward; from 
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t; an Apostle was the object of state per- 
tion, a Bishop is the favorite of state pat- 
age: by what paradoxical mistake, there- 
, one office came to be derived from the oth- 
, it is a puzzle to conjecture. Thirdly—by 

at sort of evidence is the succession to be 
toved ; what are the conditions which render 
true ‘and genuine? By what signs am I to 
sow that the Ecclesiastical concatenation is 














whole unbroken chain, without a single 
etical flaw? By what signs am I to know; 
that the sacerdotal mystery is rightly given, ) 
that there is no spuriousness, no falsehood, and 
no forgery? Is every peasant, who hears a 
Jymon from his Parson, to be in possession of 
‘iL. historic lore, which shall enable him to 
rmine, by erudite tracing of age to age, that 
ox hands have been laid on orthodox 
eads, and that he to whom he commits the 
salvation of his soul has all the conditions of a 
priesthood ? Fourthly—Whence does the 
urech of England derive her succession ?— 













Toat she derives it from the Church of Rome, | just men.’ 


# authenté, “ecclesiastical history confirms. | 
Ge establishment of the English Church can | 
be clearly traced no further than the mission of 
Austin the Romish Monk; and it is well 
‘known, indeed, there is no attempt at denial, 
that all which have since been called papal er- | 
rors, were then proclaimed and adopted. The | 
preacher came with the pope’s sanction, the | 
Baglish received the Pope's religion, and ac- 
knowledged the pope’s authority. It is vain) 
beyond all vanites to argue for succession in the | 
English Establishment, and assert its indepen- | 
dence on the Church of Rome. Its origin is 
a Roman Missionary ; it admits the valid. | 
of Roman ordination ; its liturgies and ritus | 
als are but garbled or abridged translations from | 
Roman formularies. Whience then is the inde- | 
dence? If unbroken succession be the ab- | 
te condition of ecclesiastical authority, then 
the English establishment must either adinit the | 
jurisdiction of the Church of Rome, or acknowl. | 
efige itself guilty of rebellion, and confess that | 
it is wanting in one of the prime essentials of a | 
Cristian Church. But our Establishment ac- 
cuses the Romish system of all manner of er- 
rors and of evils, of idolatry, of tyranny, of per- | 
secution, of doing dishonor to the supremacy of | 
God, and of undermining the merits of yore, 
—of being an awful and fatal apostacy: surely | 
then the purity of that descent may well be | 
doubted, which comes from so corrupt a source. | 
The Church of Rome is called by all our decla- | 
Matory divines the ‘ mother of harlots,’—if that | 
of England be one of her daughters, it is a hard 
task for a controversialist to “defend the legiti- 
macy of her birth or the purity of her charac- 
ter. Moreover, that is a queer kind of unbrok- 
en succession, which could in a few years re- 
flect so many hues of doctrine, which turned 
_ reign to reign like the weathercock bef re 
the wind, as royal caprice determined, from the 
vive half popery of the Eighth Henry to the) 










net, "henctaad: ieranatil or gracefal a Estab- 
lishment to heap odium on her mother, her from 
whom she must date her existence,go whom 
she traces her elergy, and from whom she has 
received her creed. } 





ABUSES OF THE BIBLE. 

The Fathers of the Church—as they are 
termed—present a long series of gradually wa- 
ning lights, each throwing his pertion of rub-| 
bish before the doorway of the temple of; 
truth. 

At the basis of all their corruptions lies the 
mistake of interpreting the Bible on different! 
principles from those which apply to other: 
books. The very sacredness of the volume, 
seemed in thei: eyes to justify them in taking | 
it out of the ordinary class of writing. Misled | 
by an eager but blind desire to consult the hon- | 
or of God in the honor of his word, they were 
unwilling to receive the Bible as they found it, 
unwilling to acknowledge any imperfection in 
its details or its character, and applied there-' 
fore such a transmuting process to its contents | 
as might convert what they, in their misjudg- | 
ments, thought unworthy or undignified into; 
beauty and sublimity. With a false — 
phy for their guide and a blind idolatry for their 
guide and a blind idolatry for their impulse, 
they .made the straight crooked, the simple 
compjex, the plain mystical, the literal allego- 
rical,'the true false. The ordinary meaning of 
wordg left no play for their fancy, gave no en- 
couragement to their philosophy, neither grati- } 





fied their love of mysticism, nor satisfied their 
unnatgal want of spiritualized abstractions ; 
they therefore learnt to disesteem the literal 
sense—-that is the only true one, and to imag- 


ine latent and recondite meanings which con- 
he whole volume into a series of spirit- 
les, made its declarations as various as 











ming and absurd fancies of its expound- 
ers, ahd-destroyed the certainty of its teachings, 
man the proportions of its symmetry and! 


oblit every trace of natural beauty and 
divin impress. In more recent days mystics 


have Rapited their extravagance to the mainten- 
ance of a double sense, ancient perverters of 
God’s word went to the extreme of asserting a 
seven fold signification. 


Thretighout the lengthened line of ecclesias- 


tical\cotruption there runs, as a predominating 
influenge, the practice of spiritualising the con- 
tents of the Bible into accordance with the an- | 


tecedent decisions of a visionary philosophy. 
Brought from the school of Plato and aggravat-' 
ed in the mystical dreamings of Philo, this | 
practice came into the Christian church and} 
foundia Justin, in, Clemens Alexandrinus, in|! 
Origen, and a succession of other corruptors, | 
minds but too prepared and too willing to pur- | 
chase a reputation for superior wisdom, by any | 
interpretation which had the. merit of originali- 
ty or, what with them bas the recommenda- | 





f oi to th of ima ina- | 
tion 0 giving play e * wings, get the happiness intended for him, without a fam- 


jal. It) ily. 
t to! responsibilities, restraints, and cares which they 






tion,’ raising the obvious into the 
subliming the sensible into the e 
would be a weary undertaking to 
do justice in description toa millionth -part of 
their corruptions. A few samples may howev- 


"commun King Joba .oi 
ed to- establish the Papal su 


\to the light which rules the night, the dignity 


‘against an innocent woman is hatched into a 


| honest man.’ 
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er operate as a beneficial warning. One would 
have thought that the Decalogue contained in- 
junctions so obvieusly literal as to escape the 
alembic of the most inveterate spiritualiser. 
Yet Clemens has found mysteries in the whole 
and in each part. Ten he represents as a sa- 
cred number ; and accordingly finds a celestial 
decalogue in the sun, moon, stars, clouds, light, 
wind, water, air, darkness, fire. After giving 
examples of a terrestrial decalogue and a deca- 
logue in the human faculties, he proceeds to in- 
form his rezder among other things that adul- 
tery is the departure from the true knowledge 
of God, murder taking away the truth respect- 
ing God and his eternal existence; theft arro- 
gating to ourselves the honor which belongs to 
God ; and that in the injunction to honor fa- 
ther and mother, by father is meant God, and 
by mother, not as some suppose the substance 
out of which man was created, nor as others 
say the church, but the divine knowle:!ge and | 
wisdom which Solomon calls ‘the mother of 
Pursuing the same strain he repre- 
| sents the two tables of the law as signifying the 

















two covenants, Joseph’ s coat of raany colors as 
indicating his various knowledge of which his | 
brethren were envious; ‘the strong meat of | 
Paul’ as intending the full and perfect insight | 
‘into the unwritten mysteries of Christianity, 
the secret doctrines of the church, that is ‘ the 
flesh and blood of the word;’ ‘ the comprehen- 
sion of the divine word and essence.’ Theo- | 
|phylact affirms that the three days which’ 
| preceded the creation of the two luminaries, | 
represents the sacred mystery of the Trinity,— | 
God, the Word and Wisdom—the fourth day is | 
man. Justin in his eagerness to exhibit evi- | 
dences of the truth of the Gospel, finds the eroee | 
/every where, and makes ev ery discovery a nat- | 
ural attestation to Jesus. It is the horn of the | 
Rhinoceros, in man with his arms outstretched, | 
in the spade of the delver, in the standards of | 
the Roman army, in the mast with its extended | 
yard-arms, in the tree of life in the garden of 
Eden. With him the paschal lamb was a type | 
‘of Christ’s crucifixion ; the offering of fine flour | 
for those who were cleansed from the leprosy, | 
‘exhibited the bread in the Eucharist, the twelve | 
bells attached to the robe of the high Priest pre- 
figured the twelve Apostles. Little did al 
allegorists imagine that the arms they employ- 
ed against Heathenism, infidelity might employ 
against the Gospel; but so it has happened, >| 
for the history of Christ and his twelve Apostles | 
has been transformed by Volney into ideal rep- | 
resentations of the sun and the twelve signs of | | 
the zodiac. Similar modes of interpretation | 
found in ‘ the snuffers of the temple, sound ar-| 
guments, faithful admonitions and dreadful ex- | 
communications.’ The tree thrown into the | 
waters to sweeten them, was Jesus Christ. | 
Joshua the son of Nun signifies the same as | 
Jesus the son of man. And as Theophilus of 
Antioch, in speaking of the creation of the sun 
and moon, says that this contains a great mys- 


tery, for the sun is the type of God, the moon ; 


of man: so Pope Innocent, the same who ex- 
picated 


tural grounds, affirming that sig ese 

are meant the office of Pope and t 
King ; by the greater light is 
office, by the lesser light, the latter” affice ; 
that as the light which ules the day is Sdpesior 


of Pope is superior to the dignity of King. 

Among the theological abuses of the Bible we 
must not pass wholly unnoticed the practices of 
textual interpretation and personal application. 
A greater harm was never done to any book 
than was inflicted on the sacred records when 
they were cut up in chapters and verses. No 
literary productian could preserve the integrity 
of its meaning under such a process, and if the 
story were true, that the author of this barbar- 
ous dissection effected it while riding on 
hoseback, and placed the marks of his divisions 
as his horse’s feet went up and down, it could 
hardly been made more fortuitously,— hardly 
with less regard to the sense and the connexion. 
As it is, the Bible is commonly used as a book 
ofa aphorisms. Each verse, each portion of a 
verse is taken as so much pure and entire truth, 
and applied in argument or declamation, as the 
fancy, the feeling, or the wish may prompt. 
The trumpet thus gives not only an uncertain, 
but a deceptive sound. Human errors are ar- 
rayed in tie authority of divine revelation. 
Two instances may suffice. The writer of the 
letter to the Hebrews makes the remark, that 
without shedding of blood there is no remission 
of sin. This was true of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, in relation to which, as the connexion 
shows, the assertion was made. Christiau 
divines quote it incesssntly in treating of their 
doctrine of the atonement, and thus seem to ad- 
duce scriptural authority for a position which 
sets aside or obscures the fundamental truth of 
the Gospel, the unpurchased grace of God in the 
forgiveness of sins, on the sole condition of re- 
pentance and faith in Christ. Paul in his let- 
ter to the Romans asserts that ‘ he that doubteth 
is damned if he eat ;’ meaning thereby, as ap- 
pears from the scope of his argument, that 
whatever a man does without a conviction of 
its propriety, entails upon him the condemna- 
tion of his conscience. We need scarcely add, 
that the words are first curtailed and then per- 
verted to ‘ hurl damnation round the land, on 
all,’ who venture to deviate from the narrow 
path of an intolerant orthodoxy. 
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‘Envy chooses the fairest victim, and sLan- 
pER loves a shining mark. It is astonishing 
| with what facility the world at large grasps at 
‘the vaguest calumny against those who have 
appeared superior, and how instantly a whisper 


‘tale of guilt, or a hint of evil is caught and ban- 
died about when directed against an obviously 


‘No man can fuffil his sani and enjoy all 
The pleasures and affections—even the 


produce, all tend to develope and balance his 



















character, to enlarge his mind, and to keep his 
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heart in a medium point of enjoyment most fa- 
vorable to health, content, and honor. 
bachelor is almost sure to have some inaccurate 
notion or loose principle, which the reflection 
consequent on a family protects a husband and 
father from.’ 





THE DEATH OF FRIENDS. 

Death is the tyrant of the imagination. His 
reign is in solitude and darkness—in tombs and 
in prison—over weak hearts and seething 
brains. He lives, without shape or sound, a 
phantasm, inaccessible to sight or touch—a 
ghostly and terrible Apprehension. 

The fear of death is common to all. There 
never was a man of such hardihood of nerve, 
but he has at one time or other shrunk from 
peril. Death isa certain evil (if life be a good :) 
-—Philosophy may welcome it, and passion may 
disregard its approach ; but our instinct, which 
is always true, first command us to fear. It is 
not so much the pain of dying, nor even the 
array of death, (though the ‘ pompa mortis,’ is 
sufficiently repelling :)—but it is that tremen- 
dous thought—that vast impenetrable gloom, 
without depth, or breadth, or bound—which no 
reason can compass and no intellect pry into, 
that alarms us. Our fancy is ripe with won- 


( ders, and it fills up the space between us and 


Heaven. 

The few friends of my youth are dead—save 
only one. She survives; but I am reminded 
often, whenI am alone, that she may die— 
nay, that she must die soon, and leave’ me to 
younger spirits (there is but one that cares for 
me)—to hopes that are half disappointed,— 
friends who have forgotten the merry days we 
once passed together,—to feverish and gnawing 
troubles,—and old age,—and death. 

The progress from infancy to boyhood is 
imperceptible. In that long dawn of the mind 
we take but little heed. The years pass by 
us, one by one, little distinguishable from each 
other. But when the intellectual sun of our 
life is risen, we take due note of joy and sor- 
row. Our days grow populous with events; 
and through our nights bright trains of thought 
run, illuminating the airy future, and dazzling 
the days we live in. We have the unalloyed 
fruition of hope; and the best is, that the real- 
ity is yet to come. 

I scarcely know how it is, but the deaths of 
children seem to me always less premature than 
those of elder persons. Not that they are in 
fact so; but it is because they themselves have 
little or no relation to maturity. Life seems 
a race which they have yet to run entirely. 
They have made no progress towards the goal. 
They are born,—nothing further. But it seems 
hard when a man has toiled high up the steep 
hill of knowledge, that he should be cast, like 
Sisyphus, downwards in a moment,—that he 
who has worn the day and wasted the night in 
gathering the gold of science, should be—with 
all his accumulations- made a bankrupt at 


once. What beeamesof all the riches of the 
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. thought severe? Methinks sueh things.should 


not die and dissipate, when a Lair can live for 
centuries, and a brick of Egypt will last three 
thousand years! I am contented to believe 
that the mind of man survives (some where or 
other) his clay. 

Most of my own friends have died calmly. 
One wasted away for months and months; and 
though death came slowly he came too soon. 
I was told that Mr ‘ wished to live.’ On 
the very day on which he died he tried to bat- 
tle with the great king—to stand up against 
the coldness and faintness which seized upon 
him. But he died, notwithstanding, and though 
quietly, reluctantly. Another friend (a female) 
died easily and in the old age, surviving her 
faculties. A third met death smiling. A 
fourth was buried in Italian earth among flow- 
ers and odorous herbs. A fifth—the nearest 
of all—died gradually, and his children came 
about him, and were sad; but he was resign- 
ed to -all fortunes, for he believed in a long 
‘ hereafter !’ 








The follow ing passage from a valuable pamphlet entitled 
* Notices of men and events connected with the early His- 
tory of Oneida County—By William Tracy,’ gives an in- 
teresting description of the circumstances under which, 
the father of the late President Kirkland, determined to 
devote himself to the work of a missionary among the’ 
Indians. 


‘About seventy-three years since, a vouth 
who had just completed his academical career, 
and had been inducted into the sacred. office of 
a christian teacher, met at a social interview in 
a small town in New Jersey, a middle aged 
minister of the gospel, and a venerable saint, 
whose name will live when ages shall have. 
rolled away, and be reverenced while piety ex~ 
ists on earth, The youth, full of zeal in the 
service he had espoused, was seeking a theatre 
wherein to proclaim the glad tidings of salva- 
tion by the Cross, and the fulness and freeness 
of divine grace. He had sought the advice of 
these friends, to direct him where to go to do 
the will of his Master, and best obey the part- 
ing injunction of his Lord. The middle-aged 
minister told him, that in early life, as the chap- 
lain of a regiment of the colonial troops, who in 
the war between France and the British Amer- 
ican Colonies, had been ordered to the wilder- 
ness which lay westward from the German set- 
tlements on the Mohawk, to the great lakes, he 
had traversed the country of the warlike but 
noble nations of the Iroquois. Fora time he 
had sojourned in the neighborhood of the Onei- 
das, and had tasted of their hospitality, and be- 
come acquainted with their habits and manner 
of life. He pourtrayed them as the noblest of 
the sons of the forest. Fierce and untiring in 
warfare, but generous, hospitable, grateful and 
benevolent in their domestic life. As the wor- 
shippers of the oneGreat Spirit of all good ; but 
ignorant of the attributes which he has revealed 
to the favored sons of civilzation, they, like the 
men of Athens, worshipped an unknown God. 
He spoke of the country they i beauti- 
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ful even in its native wilderness state, and] 
abounding in all that was necessary to render 
its possessors the most favored sons of earth. 
And he painted from fancy and with a poet’s 
pencil, the scene it might exhibit, when these 
sons of the forest, had become enlightened with 
the true light which shineth from above, and 
when the arts, and comforts, and eleguncies of 
civilization, with the holy hopes of christianity, 
had become their portion—when their country 
had sprung from the blooming wilderness, to _ 
picturesque and cultivated and ornamented fie 
and grove and garden; its homely wigwam 
and its rude cabin, to the stately mansion and 
magnificent hall ;—when seminaries of learning, 
and halls of science, and temples of the Most 
High, occupied the places where the stillness of 
the forest only echoed to the yells of wild beasts, 
or the rude gaiety, or the piercing war cry of its 
savage lords. 








And when he had dwelt a mo- 
ment on the picture, he pointed out the happi- 
ness of him, who should go the messenger and 
apostle of christianity to their land, ahd aid in 
accou:plishing such a glorious change. 

The soul of the youth felt with all its force | 
the eloquenee of his friend, and warmed with a 
new impulse as he figured to himself the scene 
thus laid before him; and when the venerated | 
Whitfield, for he was the aged servant of the cross } 
I have before mentioned, urged him to go forth | 
to that field of his Lord, and manfully to lay 
his sickle to that harvest, he gave himself with | 
the determination of a Christian martyr, to the } 
proclaiming to the wild men of that region, the | 
glorious hopes and promises of the gospel. And 
the history of a long life chequered with many } 
a vicissitude, furnishes ample proof that this | 
youthful vow became the load star of his maturer | 
years. He went forth with the blessing of his | 
aged friend, and the warm wishes of him who} 
had pointed out his path, and who I would here | 
remark was the Rev. Mr Kirkpatrick, father of | 
the late Docter Kirkpatrick of Salina, and sought | 
the beautiful land we now inhabit, then untenant- | 
ed, save by its native lords, to become their | 
friend, their instructor, and their guide to hap-| 
piness—to Heaven! 

This was Samuel Kirkland, the early, the de- | 
voted, the beloved friend of the Oneidas: and in | 
attempting to amuse you for an hour with brief) 
notices of men and events connected with the 
early history of Oneida county, I feel that it is 
but justice that his name should occupy my 
foremost page. A native of an obscure parish 
in Connecticut, to whose inhabitants his father 
brake the bread of life as a christian pastor, | 
he had early devoted himself to the christian 
ministry, and had received the advantages of a | 
classical education at the college at Princeton, | 
N. J. Possessed of native talents which would | 
have enabled him to occupy a distinguished 
place among the clergymen of the age, and all 
the adventitious aids which the means of edu- 
cation in this country then afforded, no ambi-' 
tious views or sordid hope of gain, could have 
influenced him, in tutning his back upon the, 





abodes of civilization, relinquishing all the pleas- ¥ 


ure of society, and making the wilderness his 
home, the wild man his companion, and the ob- 
ject of his care. Nor was there at the time he) 
thus resolved to devote himself to the happiness 
of the native inhabitants of our land, the cor- 
dials which now sustain the drooping spirits of | 
the missionary in heathen lands, furnished by | 
the sympathy of friends at home, and the ex- | 
citement of constant communication with them, 
by means of published and wide spread reports 
and a teeming press. Then, the missionary as 
he entered the forest, felt that a deep night sep- 
arated him from all the conversation, and the 
very thoughts of his former friends, and he could 
only look to the performance of his duties, and | 
the smiles of his heavenly Master, to sustain his | 
spirit in the trials he must endure. 

The period at which the Rev. Mr Kirkland 
commenced his mission to the Oneidas was the | 
year 1766. Previous to this time no christian | 
teacher had undertaken to learn their language | 
and establish himself amongthem. They were | 
as I have observed the worshippers of the Great | 
Spirit,—the creator of all things; but were des- | 
titute of any rational, or indeed, fixed notions | 
relative to his attributes. He commence! his 
labors among them, and immediately undertook | 
the task of teaching them,—living among them | 
and endearing himself to them by his attention, | 
and his amiable and syimpathising spirit. Many 
of them gave a listening ear to his instructions, | 
and the heart of the good man was often glad- | 
dened with the encouragement which met his 
endeavors, as if to cheer him on his course. 


For the Register and Observer. 


TO NEW ENGLAND UNITARIANS AS SUCH. 

You scarcely can imagine the Situation of | 
the scattered Unitarians in other parts of the | 
country. You listen sometimes to Orthodox | 
preaching, and you say within yourselves, that 
those who are compelled to hear Orthodox | 
preaching continyally are not so poorly off after | 
all. But you mistake if you think that Ortho- | 
dox preaching here, is a specimen of Orthodox | 
preaching elsewhere. I have heard no genuine | 
Calvinism since I have been in this State. | 
What would a New England congregation say | 
to such sentences from the pulpit as these. 
1. ‘* The storm of God’s wrath must fall some- 
where. As his storms of the elements must beat | 
upon the traveller or upon the roof ‘siine| 
which he shelters, so his wrath must fall up-| 
on the sinner or upon Christ his refuge. And | 
as the shelter takes all the rain which it keeps | 
off the traveller, so Christ receives all the pun- } 
ishment which he averts from the sinner.’ 2. 
‘ As for the origin of the angels they undoubted- 
ly are created. Some who deny the divinity of 
our Savior ascribe eternity to the angels. In their 
anxiety to ungod their Savior tley have godded 
the angels.’ 4. ‘Were! a Socinian, did I really 
believe that Christ did not bear the punishment 
of our sins, J could not reverence God.’ 4. 
‘The church is not tolerant. She does not use 
the sword and the stake but she is tolerant no 
farther than that.’ 5. ‘ Members of all Chris- 
tian churches are invited to remain with us at 
the table of our Lord. Of course we do not 
mean any who deny the divinity of our Savior, 
vr the existence of future punishments.’ 6. 
* Ye (addressing his church) are asleep. And 
it is well for you that you are children of God 
else you might sleep forever.’ 

These six quotations may not be in the exact 
words but they are the substance of remarks 
made by six different ministers quite recently 
in aneighboring State. Could a New Eng!and, 
at any rate could a Boston congregation listen 
to such preaching? Yet, such is what we are 
obliged to hear, where we are among those who 
have not as yet learned charity and truth. We 
do not wonder at the coldness and deadness of 
the people while such is the preaching address- 
ed to them. Read the sixth quotation. How 
can you expect any thing but sleep while such 
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‘Ye are in no danger, God -will 
wake you before the bridegroom comes,’ is what 
the sentence teaches, if it does not say. I veri- 
ly believe if a minister, whose orthodoxy was 
not suspected, were to go into the pulpit of one 
of these men, and preach there six months of 
such preaching as you hear, that church would 
be so much changed, as to be observed by the 
most ordinary beholder. There might be but 
few conversions and but few accesions, but the 
improvement in the tone of morality and in the 
vigor of spiritual growth would be great. 1 
believe that Unitarian preaching would be of 
immense service in those States where it is not 
heard. Some would overcome their prejudices 
enough to go and hear and a good seed would 
be sown. It would wake up others, perhaps 
even those who fancy themselves children of 
God. It would comfort the hearts and strength- 
en the hands of sca‘tered Unitarians. 

I was led to write these hasty remarks, from 
reading a letter in the Register from A. B, M. 
Nothing has been so cheering to me for a long 
while. If 400 will listen in Rahway why not 
in New Brunswick which contains twice as 
many inhabitants, or in Newark where there 
are four times as many? And if they listen as 
Mr Muzzey says, will they not believe? A 
gentleman of Newark recently told me that he 
considered that city a good place for one of our 
faith to preach. For said he, there are very 
many here who have listened to the Universal- 
ists till they are sick of Orthodoxy, yet. théy 
cannot embrace Universalism. To them Uni- 
tarian preaching would at once commend itself. 

My brethren in the faith, if there be within 
you any love for truth, any love for man, any 
desire to glorify God, any earnest longing to 
see Jesus reigning among men, then I entreat 
you to be no Jonger backward in sending out 
missionaries. Let the young. men come for- 
ward to the labor, and let the old men give 
their aid and support. Let us make the world 
as New England and better and give God the 
glory. A STRANGER IN BOSTON. 


is the song. 


For the Register and Observer. 
LIVERPOOL LECTURES. 

Many persons have expressed a desire to see 
these masterly expositions of doctrine reprinted 
on this side of the water. On some of the top- 
ics embraced in them absolutely nothing has 


been published amongst Liberal Christians here: | 


while on every subject handled by them, both 
in the thorough learning, original thought, keen 
criticisms and powerful writing which charac- 
terize them, they are wholly unsurpassed if not 
unapproached. 

The meagre skeletons in the Examiner have 
only excited a general wish for something more. 
And, while every pitiful local controversy puts 
out its elegant octavo pamphlets, it seems really 
discreditable that no publisher has enterprise 
enough to give an American dress even to a 
single one cf these admirable vindications of 
Unitarianism. That by Martineau on the 
Atonement has appeared to many the most able 
and satisfying work on that great subject. Is 
it too late to hope for the general spread of them 
all. Yours, H. 


For the Register and Observer. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Messrs Editors,—In your paper of last week, | 


(Aug. 15th) I noticed a statement, under the 
above head, of excessive cruelty, to a ‘ noble 


beast,’ who was exhausted and probably des- | 
An act of such | 


troyed by excessive exertion. 
unusual barbarity will probably excite attention, 
and will meet with severe reprehension from 
many who regard with indifference or unconcern 


the minor calamities to which the brute crea- | 


tion are daily and hourly subjected. Believing 
however that much apparent cruelty towards 
domestic animals is the result of thoughtlessness, 
rather than’ of unkind intention, it is my wish 
to call the attention of your readers to a subject 


which seems to me of much importance; viz. 


the duties which Christians should consicer 
themselves bound to perform towards that por- 
tion of the brute creation which is particularly 
under their own care; of course the principle 
which this involves would induce them to be 
just to all others. 

A system of clemency was enforced upon 
the ancient nations while they were in a state 
of comparative barbarism; the Hebrew law- 
giver thought it not incompatible with the dig- 
nity of his station, to give particular directions 
that beasts of burden should be well fed and 
sheltered—even the Supreme Legislator com- 
manded that they should share with man, in 
the appointed rest of the seventh day. The 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments rec- 
ognize kindness and charity to the poor, the af- 
flicted, and the oppressed as essential attributes 
of the religious character. ‘The merciful man 
is merciful to his beast;’ the same sentiment 
which induces him to sympathise with suffer- 
ing humanity, if it have the foundation and 


support of religious principle, will teach him al- | 


so to pity the suffering of the lower orders of 
creation, and use all reasonable measures to 
alleviate, or prevent them. 


animals, especially for those whose whole com- | 
fort and safety depends on human beings, who | 


have deprived them of the power bestowed by 
nature of providing for their own subsistence— 
surely their mute patience, prompt obedience, 
and useful labors should at least secure for them 
exemption from harsh treatment and all unnec- 
essary hardsbip. 

My present intention, however, is not to des- 
cant on the subject of absolute cruelty ; I donot 
believe that even the common feelings of hu- 
manity, much less the tender charities of Chris- 
tianity would endure the frequent recurrence of 
such barbarity as your columns have recorded ; 
and I doubt not that efforts will be made by the 
proper authorities to arrest the progress of such 
shameful sports. I will only address a ‘few 
words of admonition or remonstrance to that 
portion of our community whose general con- 
duct and character entitle them to respect and 
consideration ; whose example therefore may be 
adduced in justification of a practice too com- 
mon to be particularly noticed for its impropri- 
ety. - 
Instead of stating at length the reasons for 
supposing that the evil which I perceive is not 
sufficiently appreciated by the religious portion 
of our refined and educated citizens, I will 
merely state a circumstance which has recently 
awakened painful feelings, aud so distracted my 
attention as to prevent the benefit which might 
otherwise have resulted from*the most interest- 
ing part of our religious celebrations. 

The first Sunday of this month was extreme- 
ly sultry; a large society of Christians were as- 
sembled to commemorate the dying love of their 
Savior. This service occupied more than half 


Surely Christians | 
should have some consideration even for dumb | 






an hour, perliaps three quarters. My own sei 
being near “the door, and distant from the 
preacher, prevented me from hearing his usual 
address very clearly ; which I might have dor 
however if the noise on the outside of the chu 
had been lessconstunt. Several carriages were 
stationed there from the commencement of the 
service, with horses and their drivers. At this 
season, as you know, these animals are liable 
to be greatly annoyed by the insects who attack 
them particularly. On this occasion the poor 
creatures were so tormented by flies, that it was’ 
impossible for them to maintain one position a 
single inoment; the drivers were occasionally 
impatient, and sometimes angry; and these 
sounds without formed a painful contrast to the 
scene within, and the feelings which those 
engaged in it would desire to cherish. I ean- 
not but suppose that many others must have 
experienced the same discomfort which I felt 
on this occasion. Must not a consideration of 
the pain endured by these valuable and useful 
animals, detract from the happiness which their 
employers are in the mean time preparing to 
enjoy? And would not Christians, if they had 
previously reflected on the subject prefer the in- 
convenience of a warm and dusty walk to 
church, to the alte:native of exposing their do- 
mestics to an uncomfortable situation in the 
mid-day heat; and their more helpless, though 
uncomplaining domestic animals to the addi- 
| tional suffering so peculiarly annoying at this 
sultry season ? C. BO 
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For the Register and Observer. 


BUNKER HILL. 





A gentleman the other day meeting a lady in 
| —— & Co’s shop, asked her what. she did to- 


| ward the monument. 
| will I give as longas the Divinity School is in 


' 


| want of funds. 
| “A lady’s truth we will not doubt, and we 
| therefore give her credit for her noble feeling. 
, God be praised, that there are some among Us| 
| who consider the remembrance of Jesus more) 

worthy to be cherished than that of Warren. | 
| Were there more of us who placed the interests‘ 
| of religion first, there would be no lack of the 
/ means of thedlogical education. 

But does every one who urges this lady’s 
plea urge it from his heart? Are not some, 
men ready to find any excuse for withholding } 
their donations? Ask Mr Lovemoney for aid 
to Foreign Missions and he tells you charity be- 
gins athome. Very well, then ask him for aid 
to Home Missions. No, he thinks the poor of 
our own city need preaching as much as any | 
one. Ask him then to aid the Ministry at | 
Large. No, the poor need intellectual light | 
and physical relief before they are ready for the 
gospel. Urge him then to give his aid to some | 
of the societies having these objects in view. | 
Oh the times are hard and,he has nothing at pres- | 








ent to spare. 
Let us have none of this mean shuffling. | 
The Theological School truiy is worth infinite. | 
ly more than the Monument; but if you make | 
that your plea for withholding from the one, see | 
that you give more liberally to the other. Has! 
a contribution from you proved your interest in | 
the School ? E. N. P. 


———_ ae a in 
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Three or four months since, during the ab- 
sence of the regular Editor of the Register, be- 
ing then, ay now, in the temporary charge of 
paper, we had occasion to notice a brief 
munication from one of our correspondents on 
the subject of the Communion, in which he 
contended that the ‘ initiatory forms and pre-| 
fessions,’ that were required, were a hindranée. 







to its observance, that they prevented many 
from complying with the last command of the 
Savior, and that to lay aside these ‘ initiatory 
forms and professions,’ would lead to its more! 
general observance, and thus add to its efficn- | 
We appealed | 
to the fact, that in those societies, where there | 


cy and increase its influence. 


was no distinct church, no forms introductory | 
to the Communion, the number of Communi- | 
cants was in no case comparatively so large, | 
as in societies where these ‘ initiatory fornss 


and professions’ were required, and maintain- } 
correspondent, that) 


nothing would be gained by doing them away ; 


ed, in opposition to our 


that we thought no reasonable objection could | 
be brought against a simple profession in words, | 
of what the observance of the rite itself implied, 
viz. faith in Jesus Christ, and a desire and de- 
termination to live in obedience to his Gospel, 
and that in our opition, the causes of the neg- 
lect of the Communion were much deeper than 
these external obstacles. ' 
In compliance with a promise then made, 
and which circumstances have prevented our 
fulfilling, we propose to pursue the subject, ghd | 
to set forth the causes that seem to us to pre- 
| vent that general observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which ought to prevail in a Christian cém- 
munity. 


These causes, so far as they are dis- 
tinct from that religious indifference, in which 
multitudes slamber under -all- the -influeaees 
and ordinances of the Gospel, (and which Wwe 
shall notice hereafter,) so far as they arise from 
'the ordinance itself, may be reduced to two. 

First a superstitious reverence for the ordinance, 
| a feeling that it imposes peculiar and extraor- 
dinary obligations beyond those which rest up- 
wn all, who enjoy the light and privileges of the 
Gospel, a feeling that great perfection of char- 
acter must be attained before it can be worthily 
observed. We appeal to the experience of ev- 
ery clergyman, who makes the Communion a 
subject of frequent conversation in his parochi- 
al walks, in confirmation of this opinion, Is 
not the almost universal answer he receives, 
and from persons evidently serious and sincere, 
‘I can not see my way clear, I do not feel pre- 
pared, I am not worthy! It can not be doubt- 
ed, we think, by any clergyman who has been a 
close observer of the real state of religious opin- 
ion and feeling among his people, that there is 
a large class of very good persons, persons hav- 
ing religious principles and pious dispositions, 






eat| sideration stations of this nature. 


Nothing, replied she, per | 
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who are deterred from the Communion by con- 


REGISTER, 


Stes emma | 


Upon this topic, as 
well as many others, there is yet need in all 
our congregations of simple, elementary preach- 
ing and instruction. We would do nothing to 
diminish or destroy a just reverence for the 
Lord’s Supper, or for any other religious ordi- 
nance or institution. We would say nothing 
that should induce any to come to the table of 
commemoration with careless and unconcerned 
hearts. We would impress upon all, the apos- 
tle’s injunction, and if we could, wih the apos- 
tle’s earnestness ; ‘let a man examine himself 
and so let him eat.’ But we would have all re- 
minded and made to feel, that the Lord’s Supper 
and all outward institutjons are appointed as a 
means and not an end of religion, not as ev- 
idences and tests of Christian perfection, but as 
helps and incentives to attain it. We would 
have all reminded and made to feel, that the 
true question they have to ask themselves, is 
not whether they are worthy, but whether they 
do not need to observe the Lord’s Supper, and 
bring its influence to guide, cheer, comfort, en- 
courage, strengthen them in the great moral 
warfare of life. We would have them under- 
stand that it was appointed not as a test of 
their worthiness, but in condescension to their 





weakness ; that though weak, erring, sinful, they 


are yet to observe it gratefully and reverently 
as a duty anda privilege. Do we say thata 
man is so weak, erring, sinful that he ought 
not to pray? Is any religious service, can any 
religious service, act or ordinance be more sol- 


enin than.the act of prayer? Does the eating 





of bread and the drinking of wine in commem- | 
oration of Jesus Christ in connexion with our | 
prayers add to their solemnity? Is not sincer- | 
ity, earnestness, and a deep conviction of what | 
we say and do, as requisite in the one case as| 
the other? Why then this distinction 2—What | 
authority have we for attaching more solemni- 


ty to the 


Communion Table, than to the 


Church, to the services at the ‘one, than. to the 


} 


services in the other? If we are worthy to} 
pray, and do pray in the name of Christ, sin- } 


cerely, and from the heart, are we not worthy 


to partake commemoratively of the bread and 


wine, as symbols of his crucified body and blood | second person in the Trinity, the divine honors 


‘shed for the remission of sins.’ If we are 
wanting in sincerity and heartiness in either 
case, is not the sin, the guilt, the danger equal- 
ly great? 

And when we pray, do we not by the very act, 
acknowledge all the moral and religious obliga- | 
tions that rest upon us, and whether we ack- | 
nowledge them or not, do they not still rest up- | 
on us, with all the solemnity that God and eter- | 
nity can give them? Are we at liberty to as- | 
sume or set aside our religious obligations as we 
please, and do they depend upon any words that 
we can utter, upon any acts we can perform 2 | 
May a man plead at the judgment seat of Christ, | 
* Lord, I never professed to be thy disciple, I nev- 
er pretended to govern myself by thy precepts, I | 
never agreed at thy table of commemoration to” 
walk in thy ordinances and commandments,’ | 
and will he on this plea be excused? No! Our | 
religious obligations depend not on ourselves. 
They. are impased upon us by God, They. 
grow eut of eur nature and circumstances. We’ 
are blessed with the light and truth, the in- 
structions, ordinances and influences of the. 
Gospel, and from the obligations consequent | 
upon the possession of these, we cannot escape. | 





We may refuse to acknowledge them, but that. 
does not alter the fact that they rest upon us. | 
We may acknowledge them, and that does not 
add to their weight or force. A man is under 
moral obligations to be temperate, whether he | 
is a member of a temperance society or not. | 
His joining such a society is simply an ac- | 
knowledgement of these obligations and the ex- | 
pression of a desire and purpose to be temper-| 
ate. He was equally bound to be temperate | 
before—He is simply in the use of an addition- 
al means or helps to temperance. A man liv- 
ing in a Christian community, with the truths 


and instructions of the gospel in his hands, is | 


under moral obligation to govern himself by | 
Christian principles, to cherish a Christian spir- | 
it, to form a Christian character, in short, to be 
a Christian in heart and life, whether he is a 
member of a church or not. His joining a 
ehurch, is simply an acknowledgement of these | 
obligations and the expression of a desire and 
determination torfulfil them, to become in deed | 
and in -truth a Christian. He was equally 
bound to be a Christian in principle, character 
and conduct before—He 1s simply in the use 
of an additional means o: helps to Christian 
improvement. 

It is because they take not this simple, ra- 
tional and as we think, Scriptural view of the 
Lord’s Supper, that many very excellent and 
worthy persons are deterred from observing it. 
Could they come to a just and rational, rather 
than a superstitious and mystical reverence for 
it, could they be brought to reverence it as a 
great means and not an end of sanctification 
not as imposing new obligations, but as help- 
ing, cheering, encouraging them to fulfil obli- 
gations already resting upon them ant from 
which they cannot escape, then they would 
come to its observance humbly, reverently, but 
gratefully and gladly, with feelings and dispo- 
sitions that would make them worthily re- 
ceive and zealously improve its holy and sane- 
\ifying influences. 





IF ERROR, IT IS ERROR ON THE SAFE SIDE. 


It is common with our Orthodox friends, 
when hard pressed in defence of their doctrines, 
to close the argument, with this conclusion, ‘ if 
we dre in error it is error on the safe side; it 
is better to believe too much than too little.’ 
But if truth alone be valuable, how can we tell 
that error on one side is safer than error on the 


|idolatry in ascribing divine attributes to one 


I... Of mine own self I can do nothing.’ It 


| sight of man. 





other? Is the principle true in itself or in their | 
application of it? Take the doctrine of the 
Trinity for instance, the great point to which 
they apply this principle ; how can it be made 
out, that it is Safer to believe than to disbelieve 
this doctrine? If~Jesus Christ be not God, to 
ascribe to him the attributes which belong only 
to God, to offer him the worship and supreme 
adoration, which are due only to -God, is idola- 
try ; it is exalting a creature to the rank of the 
Creator. To do this is a fearful thing and not 
very safe one would think, if there be any 
doubt or question about the matter. Now 
there is doubt about the matter. It is, to say 
the least, a question whether the doctrine of 
the Trinity be taught in the Scriptures. It is 
not a truth stamped upon every page, whose 
spirit pervades the whole sacred volume, so that 
a simple and unbiassed reader could not fail to 
perceive it. It must be admitted to be only an 
inference from certain passages of scripture; it is 
not the clear,direct,explicit declaration of any sin- 
gle passage, or number of passages. It is an in- 
ference of human reason, not the direct asserion 
of Holy Writ. But the doctrine of the simple 
unity of God, of the supremacy of the Father, of 
the inferiority and dependence of the Son, is the 
clear, direct and explicit declaration of many pas- 
sages of scripture, and the idea that pervades the 
whole New Testament. 








We do not subscribe 
tu the opinion that error, where there has been 
an earnest and conscientious search for truth, is 
guilt, ar will be a bar to happiness and salva- 
tion; but admitting for the sake of argument 
that it is so, reasoning with Trinitarians upon 
their own idea, that salvation depends upon a 
doctrine, upon the creed, we say it is safer to be- 
lieve the express declaration of scripture, than 
the inference of human reason. The safety is 
on our side. If the doctrine of the Trinity be | 
not true, then they, who believe it, are guilty of 








who does not possess them, and have nothing to 
plead in excuse but their inference from certain | 
passages of scripture. If the doctrine of the | 
Trinity be true, then they, who disbelieve it, | 


are guilty of withholding from the Son, the 





that are his due; but may plead in excuse the | 
express declaration of that person, for the Son 
| hath distinctly said, ‘My Father is greater, than 


is not safer to believe, than to disbelieve the 
Trinity. 





THE PRESBY!ERIAN CHURCH. 

A writer in the New York Review, speaking 
of a recent work, entitled ‘ The Doctrine of the | 
Will, determined by an appeal to conscious- | 





‘ The present is but One of the | 
many indications among us of the revolution | 
openly or secretly at work within the bosom of | 


} 


the Presbyterian Church in our country; a re- | 


i 


ness,’ remarks : 


bellion, it may be said, of the heart and the | 


reason against dogmas imposed by an unscrip- 
tural Lecause metaphysical creed. That this 
movement is destined to become a volcano with- 
in that body, we doubt not; all things show it. 
Its inward rumblings are already heard through- 


opening pour of their own species, 


cloud and smoke, some rei hot burning lava.’ 
How strictly to the letter this language ought to 
be taken we do not know; butin as much as it 
is that of an Episcopalian, speaking of a class of | 
Christians he does not like any too well, it should 

no doubt, be interpreted, at least, with a due 

regard to the laws of figusative expression. 





Perhaps, also, there is something of oversta'e- 
ment in the following sentence from the Phila- 
delphia ‘Christian Observer,’ (Presbyterian,) 
though the writer’s remark concerns the pro- 
ceedings of his own Church. We certainly 
should be sorry to think otherwise. He says, | 
—‘In the developements of passion exhibited in 
the late ecclesiastical revolution, there has been 
a display of an enormous amount of vanity.’ 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York. 
Unitarians have yet a vast deal of rubbish to 


‘remove: they are not up and doing to the full | 


amount of their energies, because they see not 
how much undergrowth is to be cleared away 
before the cedars of Lebanon can flourish in the 


By several numbers of the Register, I have 
thought it was really,believed that the Christ- 
‘ian public throughout the United States of 
_ America, had come to know and respect and 
| appreciate our views. 





This is far enough from 
The fatal lethargy, this delusion 
| would encourage, has no apology in the present 
| state of the religious public even at the North 
|and East. Several facts make the horror and 
| misapprehension.of Unitarianism in this com- 
munity perfectly and mournfully certain. 

_ The most distinguished Presbyterian minister 
perhaps in this vicinity, not long ago a Profes- 
sor at their Auburn Theological School, and re- 
cently excommunicated by the old party in his 
chureh for his freedom from ancient prejudice 
and his innovations on ancient doctrine, Dr Cox, 
continually makes such remarks as these from 
his desk—‘ the Mohammedan, Infidel, and Uni- 
tarian system are the same.’ On occasion of 
the lamented death of Dr Follen, though as re- 
gards slavery having a strong affinity with him, 
he could not abstain from some severe, I may 
say cruel, reflections. 

The principal controversialist in the city of 
New York, a very conspicuous man, a man 
strangely enough possessed of a very extensive 
influence (notwithstanding his bitterness, his 
distorted views, frequent evasions of the truth) 
declared, at least in three public lectures deliv- 
ered to crowded audiences this last winter, that 
‘Unitarians spit in the face of Jesus Christ ! 


ithe truth. 








And for nearly two hours, the writer of this 


heard and recorded these utterances of irameas. 
urable contempt and hatred for our Views, 
Near the close of his lecture on two occasions 
this Rev. Dr, the head of the so-called protestant 
party here, and pastor of one of the most expen. 
sive churches in America, deseribed with grea, 
exultation the confusion produced in heaven by 
the attempt of a Unitarian to enter there. 

This was in the Reformed Dutch churches. 
In the Baptist, Elder Knapp one of the mogt 
popular revivalists, said over and over again jp 
his evening lectures, that our denomination acteq 
to Jesus as if one who visited Washington ty 
pay him respect went away calling him 4 
monkey. 

And I could show, by mahifold evidence, 
that light has but just begun to break upon this 
part of the world regarding Liberal Christianity 
—that we are still and shall long have to be 
hardworking pioneers—that nothing compara. 
tively is known of our doctrine, discipline o, 
spirit in this community—that if your publica. 
tions at Boston are intended to be of any ser. 
vice here they must be elementary and instruc. 
live, as to babes in Jesus. Instead of spending 
your columns upon local and _ trivial questions, 
as to whether some mystical philosopher can 
by any straining be called a believer or not, 
would it not be well to give us often scriptural 
arguments and expositions, upon what we do 
as a body, and what we do not as a_ body, be- 
lieve ? 





I offer these suggestions in haste, 
Yours truly, H. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS OF LORD CHATHAM. 

In the appendix to the interesting correspon- 
dence, just published, of the celebrated Lord 
Chatham, who has been justly numbered with tie 
greatest statesmen that ever lived, and whom 
America can never cease to honor as one of her 
most eloquent and devoted advocates, we find 
some detached sentences on religious and mor- 
al topics, from which we select the following: 


‘ The great end of religion is to make us like God, and 
conduct us to the enjoyment of Him.’ 


* Manage all your thoughts and actions in such a war. 
ner as if you were just going out of the world. A man is 
seldom, if ever unhappy for not knowing the thoughts of 
others; but he that does not attend to the motions of his 
own is certainly miserable.’ 


* Before we let our thoughts judge of things, we must 
set reason to judge our thoughts,’ 


* Let us not think it beneath us to exert ourselves against 
the least of God’s enemies and our own; since it is a 
progress towards perfection which is required of us; let 
us think and act as if we thought it our duty to make this 
progress.’ 

‘To be anxiously fearful what will become of us, and 
perplexed under the apprehension of future evils, whilst 
we are in the hands and under the care of our Father 
which is in heaven, is not to act like children. Earthly 
parents cannot avert from their children all the calamities 
they fear, because their wisdom and power are limited; 
but our All-wise and Almighty Father can.’ 


‘ That there can be no such thing as true faith without 
good works, any more than there can be a good tree with- 
out good fruit.’ 


* It is en eee very common, to be less asham- 
ed of a want of temper than of understanding; but what 
is most dishonorable of all is, for a man at once to discov- 
er a great genius and an ungovern~d mind; because that 
strength of reason and understanding he is master of gives 
him a great advantage for the government of his passions.’ 

‘ Virtue and real excellence will rise to the view of the 
world, though they be not mounted on the wings of ambi- 
tion. , ae. : 

** He that is slow to anger,”’ saith Solomon, “ is bet- 
ter than the mighty.” I know the world calls them he- 
rees who have mate the greatest havoc and destruction 

aT, % ‘ to, 2 
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of power, 




















wherever they went: 
wisdom, he that yokes a stubborn Just, curbs a boisterous 
passion, and subdues an unruly appetite, yielding to noth- 
ing but the dictates of virtue and religion, obtains the 
greatest victory, and deserves the truest honor.’ 


***To show out of a good conversation their works with 
meekness of wisdom ;”’ to excel in all the graces that are 
truly ornamental to the Christian character, and by that 
means to obtain a good report of others, as well as the 
testimony of their own consciences; men should labor to 
make it appear that there is a correspondence between 
their temper ‘and their principles, and that their religion 
is rather the complexion ef their spirits than the external 
badge of their profession.’ 


‘ But nothing so effectually puts this malicious slander 
out of countenance, and evidences the divine original and 
heavenly tendency of religiows principles and hopes, as 
when men of haughty, untamed, and brutal passions, by 
enlisting under its mild and gentle sway, from being the 
reproach, become the ornaments, of human nature.’ 


‘An eagerness and zeal for dispute, on every subject, 
and with every one, shows great self sufficiency, that 
never-failing sign of great self-ignorance; and true mod- 
eration, which consists in an indifference about litle things, 
and in a prudent and well-proportioned zeal about things 
of importance, can proceed from nothing but true know!- 
edge, which has its foundation in selfacquaintance.’ 


‘ Some are apt to imagine, because they do not feel or 
know themselves to be guilty of drunkenness, adultery, fo 
nication, or murder, or covetousness, or dishonesty in 
their dealings, that therefore they are clean. But they 
are apt to forget the thoughts of pride and haughtiness, of 
revenge and implacability, of severity and ill-nature, of en- 
vy and malice, of anger and passion, of ambition and 
worldly grandeur, the frequent mis-spending of their pre- 
cious time and the Like. What is this, but to publish a 


‘religion to the world, which has no effect towards making 


any of the sons of men happy.’ 


‘The true application of this doctrine is the practice of 
universal religion: for what is that but a constant affec- 
tionate sense of God upon the mind, with the dispositions 
which naturally arise from its governing our lives, such as 
gratitude confidence, purposes of obedience to His laws, 
and resignation to His Providence, encouraged and. ani- 
mated by the lively expectation of His favor, of His daily 
interposing in our behalf to direct our affairs, and bring 
them to happy issues? How is human life ennobled and 
exalsed by this princip'e? It becomes divine. The life 
of a man considered only as a rational creature in this 
world is, in comparison, but low and insipid. How vast- 
ly more sublime and inportant is it rendered, when God 
is taken into our thoughts, counsels, and actions! This 
brings a mighty increase of light, liberty, and jey: 


- ——_- 


DR KIRKLAND’S ARTILLERY ELECTION SERMON. 

Messrs Editors,—I have lately been favored 
by a friend with some extracts from the Diary 
of a learned and highly esteemed clergyman of 
this city, long since deceased and an intimate 
friend of the late President Kirkland. Among 
these extracts I find the following, which as it 
refers to a discourse, that at the time excited 
much admiration, and was among the earliest 
fruits of Dr Kirkland’s ministry, and pledges of 
his future fame, may be interesting to some of 
the multitude of those, who cherish his memory 
with fond attachment. 

June 1st, 1795.—Mr Kirkland preached the 
Artillery Election Sermon this day. 

A rich variety of sentiment with all the beau- 
ties of composition—a solidity of thought with 
more than common glow and swell of imagina- 
tion distinguishes this Sermon from most others 
which have been preached on the occasion. !t 
is seldom we meet with a writer so sprightly 
without some puerilities, and never did I know 


a more happy effect upon the audience. The 
vulgar clapped, the learned spoke aloud thelt 
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applauses,—and a man of the world observed 
to me, he felt as if he had been drinking a bo¢- 
tle of Madeira. 

I am more convinced of a sentiment which 
I have often uttered, that we spoil our compo- 
sitions by aiming at new matter—or, endeavor- 
ing to go out of the common path to be original. 
There was nothing new in this Sermon,—the 
ideas were common,—they are expressed in 
every Oration upon pence and war,—and the 
conversation of the learned and unlearned. 
But they were so well arranged,—placed in such 
a luminous point of view, and there seemed to 
be so little affectation about the man while he 
delivered them, that he could not but win upon | 
the attention, esteem and affection of his hearers 
__who, from being warm in their approbation 
were filled with admiration. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE A. U. Aw | 

Quincy, Ill., June 1840. 
Dear Sir,—In a discussion which has recent- 
ly taken place between the Orthodox of this 
place and the Mormons, I have been able to 
learn something from their preachers concerning | 
their principles that you and your readers may 
They assert, that the true church 





rely upon. 
of Christ has been extinct ever since the Apos- | 
tolical age, and is now for the first time revived 
in theirs. Hence they style themselves ‘ Lat- 
Christian Baptism is for the | 


| 


remission of sins. As all churches but theirs 
' 


a‘ . i : 
are laboring under ‘ broken covenants, their | 


ter-day Saints.’ 


ordinances are worth nothing ; for these, in or- | 
der to be of any avail, must be administered by | 
a regularly constituted priesthood. The Episco- | 
pal and the Roman Catholic clergy ure mete | 
pretenders to the Apostolic succession. Christ- | 
ian Apostleship ended with St. John, and Was | 
revived in Joseph Smith Jr. in 1836, which is} 


the millenial era. To him was communicated | 


ane y 
a supplementary Revelation, recorded on brass 


and called the Book of Mormon, purpor- | 


been written many hundred years | 


plates, 
ting to have 
ago, and brought to this country from Asia by 
some Hebrew After 
brother Joseph succeeded in translating the an- 


But | 
Their church 


families. long study, | 
cient record, for the benefit of mankind. 
they do not reject our Bible. is 
organized, as they suppose, after the manner of | 
the primitive church. They have twelve apos- 
tles. After baptizing a convert for the remis- | 
sion of sins, which is done by immersion, they 
lay hands on him for the communication of the | 
Holy Ghost. 
all the miraculous gifts of the first Christians, 


He is then supposed to possess | 


although he may not exercise such gifts. They | 
claim the power, however, to work miracles, and 

to speak in an unknown tongue—which last, I | 
am ready to concede, they sometimes do. But | 
they contend that the primary use of miracles | 
is not to give authority to a new Revelation, | 
To support this yiew, | 
Eph. iv. 12.) 
They claim to have communications from the | 
heavenly world, through angels. Their head-| 
quarters are at what was formerly called Com- | 


but to edify the church. 
they quote Mark xvi. 17, 18. 


merce, now Nauvoo (a place of rest) at the head 
of the Des Moines Rapids on the Mississippi, | 
fifty miles north of Quincy. They have a pop- | 
ulation there, as is said, of nearly 3,000, and | 
are going to run a candidate for the Legislature 
in August. They are making many proselytes | 
in the Southern States, and in England, as well | 
as in the West. Truth is mighty !—So is er- | 
May ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus’ prevail, 
Adieu, 


ror. 


by whatever name it goes. 
Truly yours, 


W. P. H. 


RECENT PUELICATIONS. 


Phrenology—A Lecture delivered before the Woodville 
Lyceum Association, by Mariano Cubi 1 Soler, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the College of Louisiana. 


Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb. 1840. 


To all the disciples of Phrenology and to all | 


interested in that science, this Lecture we pre- 
sume will commend itself as a strong, clear and | 
concise statement of the principal: features of 
the The three 


principles of Phrenology the author states to be, 


system. great fundamental 
Ist that the mind acts through the brain, 2d 
that the mind employs variously different por- 
tions of the brain, 3d that size of the brain is a 
We make the 
following extract from the second topic of the: 


chief element of mental power. 


Lecture. 


‘It is a second principle of Phrenology, that the mind, 
in its operations, doves not employ the whole, entire brain 
in every act, but that, for every one of its faculties, it em- 
ploys a different portion of the brain. In other words, 
the mind hopes through one portion of the brain, thinks | 
through another, fears throagh a third, in the same man- 
ner as it sees through the eyes, it smells through the nose, 
it hears through the auditory nerves. * * * * We need | 
not go beyond ourselves in search of positive proof to | 
support the principle in question. Our own conscious- | 
ness reveals it to us. When engaged in deep meditation, | 
we feel that the brain in the upper region of the foreiead | 
is in action. At least lam conscious of it, and I have | 
heard fifty other persons say that they also were conscious 
of it. Even the external appearance, which the forehead 
assumes on these occasions, is such that the least obser- | 
vaut individual instinctively would ask us, * What are you 
thinking about?’ 

Our own consciousness will also reveal to us, that, 
when we are earnestly examining some objects, or en- 
deavor to disclose some new qualities in them, by repeat- 
ed intense efforts of perception, the eye, the eyebrows, 
and the brain lying inside this region, contract them- | 
selves, gather force, and seem to be under the influence of | 
All this becomes externally so evident, 
the lower portion of our forehead expresses so vividly | 
what passes in our minds, that bystanders will ask as, not | 
as on the former occasion, * What are you thinking about?” 
but ¢ What are you looking at? What are you observ: | 
ing?’ ‘ 

It is, however, in cases where the brain has been par- 
tially injured, that the doctrine of a plurality of meatal 
organs forces itself irresistibly upon us. Well authentica- 
ted examples of this mature are innumerable. TI shall, | 
however, mention only three, which can be easily sub. | 
stantiated by any person in this assembly, i 

Not long since, while a young lady, in the city of New | 
York, was hastily going from one room into another, she 
struck her head against a nail. The place imjured hap- 
peed to be that in which phrenologists locate the organ 
of marvellousness or wonder, Searcely had the accident 
occurred, when the young lady began to see phantoms and 
various apparitions; her mind in other respects remain- 
ing entirely unimpaired. ‘The attendant physician deriv- 
el, in this case, great benefit from a knowledge of Phre- 
nology. By it he was enabled to establish in her mind 
the belief, through the medium of her sound reasoning 
faculties which he addressed, that those visions were not 
real, but the mere result of organic disorder. This im- 
pression greatly tranquillized the young lady, and was of 
immense aid in her recovery. 

The celebrated preacher and divine, Mr Alexander 
Campbell, said, a few months since, that once, after great 
mental efforts, he felt a pain in and behind the supercilia- 
ry ridge, as if occasioned by a determination of blood to 
that region. As soon as this occurred, the memory of 
vames entirely disappeared; the other faculties of his 


impelled action. 





mind remaining so healthy and sound at the same time, 
that he coolly reasoned on his new, and, as he thought, 
extraordinary condition, He received medical aid, and 
he could plainly perceive, that, in proportion as the pain 
was disappearing, the memory of names returned, until it 
be tina ca. oe * Since that time,” added he, 

ave bee vert to the genera! principles of Phre- 
nology. 

But the case which has struck me with peculiar force, 
and afforded to my mini irresistible proof of the truth of 
Phrenology, is that of an insane patient now at the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, in Massachusetts. His 
name is Timothy Tillson, a native of Boston, The first 
time T saw him, he was playing on the flute. I thought I 

ts] . 
never heard such exquisite music produced by that instru- 
ment. * Yet,’ said Dr Woodward, the able, intelligent, 
and benevolent superintendent of the Hospital, * he is a 
complete maniac.’ 

Now it is plain, that if the mind acted through the 
whole brain in every operation, these phenomena could 
not take place; for it would be impossible that one single, 
uncompeund organ should be awake and asleep, active 
and inactive, developed and undeveloped, healthy and dis- 
eused, at one and the same time. When sueh facta and 
convictions as these are presented before us, whatelse can 
we say, but that it has pleased Divine Wisdom to connect 
various fuculties of the mind with various portions 
of the brain, and that it deserves our pity and commis- 
eration to see this great, this miraculous workmanship of 
our Creator denied and vilified by ridicule, fallacy, igno- 
rance, or Misrepresentativn?’ 


Portsmouth Sunday School Hymna Book, compiled for the 
use of the South Parish Sunday School, by their Pas- 
tor, A. P. Peabody. Portsmouth, John W. Foster. 
Boston, Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1840. 


This isa valuable addition to our Sunday 
School books. 
School Hymn Book was wanted and Mr Peabo- 
dy has successfully supplied the want. The 


collection is larger than any that we have for | The gentlemen who took part in the debate 
this purpose, and embraces therefore a wider | were—the Rev. Mr Hall of Providence, Mr 
range of topics and affords a greater variety i | pyederick Emerson of Boston, Prof. Newman of 


selection. The Hymns are generally short, 
simple and suited to the comprehension of chil- 
dren. At the close of the volume are some 


appropriate selections from scripture on various 


topies, such as Public Worship, Providence, | 


Early Piety, &c. The 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which it 
was intended and we should think would soon 
come into general use in our Sunday Schools. 
Among the new Hymns which bave been gath- 
ered from recent and living authors is the fol- 
lowing beautiful one on Self-Examination by 
Mrs Follen. 


Before I close my eyes to-night, 

Let me myself these questions ask ,— 
Have | endeavored to do right, 

Nor thought my duty was a task? 


Have I been gentle, lowly, meek, 

And the small voice of conscience heard? 
When passion tempted me to speak, 

Have I repressed the angry word? 


Have I] with cheerful zeal obeyed 
What my kind parents bid me do; 
And not by word or action said 
The thing that was not strictly true? 


In hard tempration’s troubled hour, 
Then have I stopped to think and pray, 
That God would give my soul the power 
To chase the sinful thoughts away? 


Oh Thou, who seest all my heart, 
Wik thou forgive and love me still; 

Wilt thou to me new strength impart, 
Aud make me love to do thy will. 


We are very ready to correct the error into | 
which we fell, of placing the Trotting Park in to live by, but a poor one to die by.” Althodgh an asser- 


West Cambridge, instead of Cambridge, or Old 


Cambridge, as it is called by way of distinction. | and, did the world but know it, is almost every week and 


For the Register ai Obsircer. 
CAMBRIDGE TROTTING PARK. 
_ Mr Editor :—As you have repeated the erro 
in the Jast number of the Register, which you 
made in a former one, in locating the Trotting 
Park in West. Cambridge, it seemed proper that 
you should be informed that it is not within the 


Cambridge, or Old Cambridge, as it is called by 
way of distinction, nearly two miles from the 
Colleges, and on the min road leading to this 
place. And still farther, 1 am happy in being 
able to mform you that none more strongly de- 
precate the existence of such a nuisance than 
the people of this town. 


to the Park obliges us to suffer not a little from 


the pestifefous influence of the motley groups of | 


jockeys, black-legs, rum-sellers, and rum-drin- 
kers, that periodically resort there to witness 


deeds of cruelty, and participate in moral de- | 


gradation. But as none of our citizens who 


have any claims to respectability, or make any | 


pretensions to morality, countenance these 


scenes of barbarity by their presence or otherwise, , 


we are not at all willing, as you may well sup- 
pose, that our town should bear the reproach of 
such a sink of pollution, c: de held responsible 
for its future existence. 
regretted that our literary emporium should be 
made the seat of such disgraceful scenes as 
were witnessed upon the Park in Cambridge 
about two weeks since, yet we are not very 
much disposed to censure the inhabitants of 
Cambridge in particular, for not suppressing 
what may be without their control. 

We would rather rebuke the moral and relig- 
ious part of our community for not simultane- 


A new and improved Sunday | 








} 





; 
} 
j 
‘ 


book seems to us| 


| 
} 


| New York clergymen or of altering their views / French Government for the Pacha; but if aught of need- | 
|, less mistrust or personal slight has been shown towards | 


| 
} 


‘ 


{ 
/ 


| and appreciate our views. 


/ 
i 
| 


‘ 
} 


| 


States of America had come to know, respect, 


| Mrs Lydia P. wife of Mr Wm. Wood, formerly of Con- 


velope his character, and to present his public labors andy 
se carte in a form adapted to encourage and stimulate | 
others. 

Each Volume will contain upwards of 500 pages, 8vo.; 


and the price of the two will be 21s. to those oe 


send in tleir names as Subseribers previously to 

publication; and 24s. to subsequent purchasers. vi 
Each Volume will be complete in iteelf, and may be 

separately purchased ;—to be paid for on delivery.’ “J 


We understand that Messrs. James Munroe 
and Co. of this city, intend to issue from their) 
press some of the above named works, soon, 


after they shall have received copies from. En-) 


gland. 


“ 





THe AmeERicaN INSTITUTE OF InsTRUC TION 
commenced its eleventh annual session on 
Tuesday last, at Providence. The first lecture 
was given by the Hon. Horace Mann—on the 
necessity of Education in a Republic. The 
second lecture was by Mr Wm. Russell of Bos’ 
ton,—on Reading. The third, and last lecture 
for the day, was by Mr J. N. Bellows of New- 
port,—on the Duty of American Teachers. 
The audience was large, and the lectures were 
well received. 

In the evening of Tuesday an interesting 
discussion arose in the Institute on the question, | 
whether a school can be well, governed without res; 
sort to corporal punishment? The debate was 
quite animated and continued till a late hour. 





‘ 


Barre, Mr Dorr of Providence, Dr Farris, of 
Providence, and Prof. Caswell of Brown Uni- 
versity. A further discussion of the question 
was assigned for Wednesday evening. 


We presume our New York correspondent is 
perfectly correct in his statement of expressions 
used in the New York pulpits, respecting Uni- 
We are surprised, but not disturbed | 
by them. We should be glad always to impart 
through the Register simple and elementary in- 
struction ; not from any hope of converting the | 








tarians. 


and feelings in respect to us, but because it is 
always useful and will do good to our own peos' 
ple. Weare not aware of any thing in the} 
Register recently, implying that we supposed | 
the Christian public throughout the United 





OBITUARY. 





For the Register and Observer. 


MRS LYDIA P. WOOD. 
Died, in Edmunds, Washington Co., Maine, July 27th, 


cord, Mass., and daughter of the late Wm. Parkman, | 
Esq. of Camden; aged 38 years. 
It is often said, that ‘ Unitarianism is a good religion 


tion like this, unsupported by fact and emanating purely 
from ignorance and prejudice, is hardly entitled to notice; 


every day proved false; yet circumstances sometimes oce 
cur which give it for a time some ir Such wae 
the case here. Mrs Wood, in the st of a neighbor- 
hood of sentiments adverse to her own—died, as she had 
lived, a consistent Unitarian; and sellom if ever has 


riance. 





| the assertion above referred to heen more beautifully 


. : Taps *~ | been a more peaceful, happy, Christian-like death-bed. 
precincts of West Cambridge, but is situated in | 


futed than by her death-bed; seldom if ever has there 


Surrounded with temptations to make her think lightly | 


| of her speculative faith, beset on every hand with various | 
| solicitations to renounce the belief she had adopted, told, | 


| ness; she, nevertheless, suffered not her mind to be dis- 
They disclaim all in- | 
terest in, and sympathy with it, our proximity | 


It is exceedingly to be | 


{ . na . 7 
paid her, solicited his attendance at her funeral. 


ously raising their voice of detestation and con- | 
tempt, till it shall pervade our whole state, | 
penetrate every cell, and thrill through every | 


félon’s heart. 


If there is not sufficient efficacy in moral | resigning, in Christian hope, her spirit into the hands of 
means to break up this practice of inhumanly | Him who gave it. 
treating the noblest beast submitted to the use | 
of man by his Maker, it seems incumbent upon | ness the value and efficacy of the Christian’s hope. May 
civil authority, if civil authority can reach it, to | it serve to reveal that there are good and faithful Christ- 
And we sincerely ‘hope that oth- | ians, that there are happy deaths, under every form of 
er and more aggravating scenes of cruelty will | speculative faith; that, in every fold, as well as in * every 
not be necessary to arouse attention to this foul nation,’ he that ‘ feareth God and worketh righteousness 
stain, and put in motion means that will purge | is accepted with Him.’ 


lend its aid. 


it from our land. 
West Cambridge, Aug. 1840. 


WORKS OF THE LATE REV. DR. CARPENTER. 


Some of our readers may be gratified to see 
the subjoined notice. 


* The family of the late Rev. Dr Carpenter have it in 
contemplation to publish such a selection from his Manu- 
scripts, as will be acceptable as well as useful to the 
members ef the wide circle in which he was beloved and 
respected during life. Besides a large number of Pulpit 
Discourses, Dr C. has left a complete Exposition of the 
Acts, and of several of the Epistl s, with copious Notes 
on the Gospel History. His family have also in their 
possession his Lectures on the Philosophy of Mind, and 
many valuable MSS. on miscellaneous subjects, They 
are further desirous of giving to the public, at the earliest 
practicable period, such a Memoir of him as may exhibit 
him in the character of a Christian Pastor; developing, 
so far as possible, the early influences which contributed 
to form his mind, and the mode in which he subsequently 
acquired so valuable and extensive an influence over 
others. 

The extent to which the publication of Dr Carpenter’s 
works may ultimately be carried, must depend upon the 
sale of the portions first issued. In accorduance with the 
opinions of many friends, biv family think it advisable to 
publish a Volume ef Sermons on subjects exclusively 
practical, with as little delay as_poasible. Another of 
corresponding size will be next issued, containing the 
Memoir (accompanied by a Portrait,) and selections from 


his MSS., particularly from such as may contribute to de- ° 


{ 


| 





by those she loved and respected, that she had embraced } 


| dangerous error, and ever assailed on this point, during { 


her last illness, by well-meant though mistaken kind- | 


: 
’ 
turbed, regretting only that her friends and neighbors | 
should have such exceedingly wrong conceptions of the | 
faith so precious to herself. Throughout her last sickness, | 
P . . P el 
till the very moment of dissolution, her mind was clear, | 
strong, undismayed. ‘ She had,’ she said, ‘no gloomy | 


fears of death ’—it was but the beginning of a long jour- | 


As she had trusted in God in this world, she could 
trust in Him also for the next. She had believed in 

Christ, and hoped her heart had heen reconciled to God 
through him, and she had faith, that, as he had been to 


ney . 


her the ‘ way and the truth’ here, he would be the ‘ life } 
hereafter.’ 


Well aware that she must ‘ die and not live,’ she wise- 





ly and religiously resolved to ‘set her house in order.’ 


With this aim in view, without agitation or depression of 


spirits, while her thoughts were mainly occupied with the | 
' 


great event which awaited her, she did not forget various 
litle acts of kindness and remembrance towards the 
friends she was so soon to leave behind. She requested 
the visits of a Unitarian clergyman from a neighboring 
town, and with him she conversed cheerfully respecting 
her approaching dissolution; and, during the last visit he 
So per- 
fectly calm was her inind, that she retained unabated an 
interest in the affairs of her household and in the welfare 
of her friends and neighbors to the very last; she even se- 
lected the spot—the edge of a pretty woodland on her 
husband’s grounde—where she wished her mortal remains 
to repose. She breathed her last in quietness and faith, 


May her beautiful example teach with new impressive- 





INTELLIGENCE. 


neem a cenpeichemnseiie 





From Europe.—The steam ship Acadia arrived at 
this port at nine o'clock on Monday morning, 18th 
inst. in 12 days and eight hours, being the shortest 
passage ever made from Liverpool to Roston. 


The Acadia left Liverpool at 3, P. M. Aug. 4th, 
arrived off Halifax at 7, A.M on the 15th, in 10 
days and 16 hours. She was delayed by fog 10 
hours. At5, P. M. she got under weigh and went 
into port. Ati, P. M. she left for Boston, and 
made the passage in 34 hours. She brought 63 
passengers from Liverpool, and 13 from Halifax. 


Referring to the intelligence by this arrival, the 
Boston Daily Advertiser says : 


‘‘ The political news is more important than any 
thing which has been received jfor several months. 
Several differences of opinion have arisen between 
the great powers on the affairs of Turkey and Egypt, 
and those affairs appear to be pressing on to a crisis. 
The breaking out of the insurrection in Syria has 
obliged the great powers to take a stand, and on the 
course to be taken it has been long known that there 
are difference of views which it is difficult to recon- 
cile. i 

It appears that the French Government dissents 
from an arrangement entered into by the four pow- 
ers with the Porte, for limiting the pretensions of 
Mehemet Ali, and particularly restraining him to a 





, creasing its ar 


; 





aye n of his claim in Syria. Decisive measures 
* had been taken by the - Government, in in- 
ment, and placing itself in a pos- 
1 nt attitude. 
___ By the late reinforcements of the army of Syria, 
it is raised to 88,000 men. We are told that’ the 
Emir Bechir was taking no part in the revolt, and 
had even sent his children to the Pasha of Egypt as 
hos 8. The insurrection of Lebanon would, 
therefore, it was expected in Alexandria, be sup- 
pressed in a few days. 

The Commerce states, that the tendency of the 
latest news received from the Levant, was to prove, 
‘that if left to itself, would have no other result than 
to afford to Mehemet Ali an opportunity to fortify 
himself 

Considerable fear seems to have been entertain- 
ed in England, in regard to the prospect of war 
with France, growing out of differences of views 
about the affairs of the East. We quote the follow- 


ing extract from the London Sun of Aug. 3d. 


The tone of the French Journals is still warlike, 
though a good deal moderated since Wednesday last. 
The shout “ War with England” sounds ridiculous 
after common sense has put the question “ what 
about ?” But the Government has nevertheless pro- 
ceeded to redeem the pledge which it gave, to be 
eens against any roa “pos ‘The Moniteur of 

Saturday, publishes two Royal decrees dated the 
| 29th of Saag first calling into active service, 
_ from the 9th inst. all the young conscripts of the 
| secona portion of the contingent of 1836; the sec- 
| ond Royal ordinance authorizes the Minister of Ma- 
rine to open extraordinary credits for increasing, by 
10,000 men, the effectual force of the navy, besides 
five ships of the line, thirteen frigates and nine 
Steamers. Admiral Roussin is also preparing an ex- 
tensive promotion, in order to fill up the staff of the 
fleet; so that, in every public department, as much 
energy is now displayed by the French Government, 
as if a war,on the most extensive scale, had actu- 
been declared. 


‘ture for giving 


necessity, have brought on a general war. It is perfectly 
lain, therefore » that the se ediapectaananes of follow- 
ng any other line of policy than that adopted by Lord 
Palmerston must have been to bring about a result most 
prejudical to British interests, or highly dangerovs to the 
peace of Europe.’ 
The Liverpool Standard suggests the means of 
escape from present difficulties. 


The Syrians having raised the standard of the Sul- 
tan, whose subjects the British Government ac- 
knowledges them to be, sound policy demands that 
no time should be lost in rendering them such as- 
sistance as England is in a condition to furnish, with- 
out directly taking part in the active resistance offer- 
ed to the usurping arms of the Viceroy. We have 
an abundance of military stores unemployed in our 
arsenals ; and the advices received in Syria repre- 
sent the brave mountaineers as only in danger of be- 
Ing overpowered by the want of lead to make bul- 
lets,a quantity of powder, and a few small field-pieces. 
Should the Government hesitate to supply the Dru- 
ses with arms and military stores, it is only requisite 
that no impediment be thrown in the way of our en- 
terprising merchants, either at London or Constan- 
tinople, who will not be slow to profit by the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to give employment to the gun 
manufacturers of Birmingham and Sheffield. The 
Syrians do not abound in money ,but an arrangement 
with the Porte could be easily effected for the re- 
payment of any debt contracted by them for arms and 
ammunition ina struggle for independence. The 
success of the Syrians is all that is wanted to settle 
the Eastern question, now so essential to the restor- 
ation of France to good humor. 





Progress of Temperance in England.—Although 
we have no Father Matthew in England working miracles 
and attracting thousands to his temperance pledge, the 
porate here are, nevertheless, becoming less intemperate. 
n the country, particularly, we hear everywhere of teeto- 
talism, of temperance balls, and of total abstinence pledg- 
es. In the Liverpool ‘collection,’ 973,000 bushels of malt 
were used by brewers in 1837, and 798,000 in 1839; b 
licensed victuallers, 97,000 bushels in 1837, and 47,560 











all 

Bur notwithstanding these notes of preparation, 
we do not believe that the peace of Europe will be 
disturbed at present. Louis Philippe has no inclina- 
tren to go to war about an affair in which France has | 
no more interest than any of the other powers; and | 
alth agh M. Thiers may pant to distinguish himself | 
as the Napoleon of the Cabinet, we can hardly be- | 
lieve that even he would embroil Europe to aug- 
ment a reputation for accomplished statesmanship. | 


The following appeal in favor of -paci‘ic measures | 
is from the London Times of Aug. 3. 


Most earnestly do we deprecate the violent outbreak of | 
national pride, and all the clamor of martial preparation, | 
which have reached us through the French press. These | 
detestable opportunities of strife are hailed in atone of | 
exultation which should be laid aside. A people holding | 
so high a place in the rank of civilized nations, should | 
remonstrate with a nation as civilized as itself in ealmer 
anc more pacific language than that which is necessarily 
used to the semi-barbarians of Cairo or Pekin. We do} 
not share the predilection of the French people or the | 


‘France or her able an.l respected representative in this | 
country, by the British Government, or foreign diplomatists | 
in London, the people of England ave now as much aa ever | 
dixposed to testify their esteem for the French alliance, 
whether that country send us a marshall or a philosopher— | 
ja Soult or Guizot. But the people of England look on | 
jnothing with more contempt than hot and miplaced in- | 
idignation,even tho’ it be supported by undoubted resources | 
land untarnished bravery. 
| We are sincerely desirious that the Exustern question 
should be settled; but if any proof be needed of the hold | 
which the alliance of France has acquired upon the opiu- | 
‘ions and the intersts of this country, that proof will be | 
found in the general dread of the public lest a settlement, | 
otherwise so desirable, should be obtained at too great a | 
rixk. But if France act with good sense and good faith, | 
that risk, as we stated on Saturday, is very small; for | 
‘what and where is there the cause of wart Are nations | 
|to be estranged by the same puny causes which drove the | 
|pedantic and panctilious Courts of the 17th and 18th cen- | 
}turses to arms! Or where, in this instance, is the nation- | 
jal insult or the national wrong which can justify so vio- | 
jlentand desperate a resentment? If, by the untoward | 
course of eveuts, these sparks are wafted on till tiey threat- | 
en the fabric of European society with a conflagration, it | 
will be recorded that events sv disastrous never sprang | 
| from a more paltry canse. Such a war would be begun, | 
not for independence, for Poland perished unassisted; not | 
for freedom, for the appeal of the most oppressed countries 
in Europe has been made in vain; not for fame, for 
enough of fame has been bought by France, though at too | 
dear a price; not for a territorial aggrandizement, for the 
diaputants on neither side put forth their own claim to pas- | 
#e-sion; not to fulfil the faith of treaties, for France having | 
signed the cullective note of the 27th of July, for the | 
maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman empire, has | 
pledged herself, at ’ not to ussail it. Are we 
expored to these dangers for the sake of a desperado | 
‘tike Mehemet Ali, whose hard Government is placed, | 
even by his snpporters, on the lowest level of Oriental | 


j 
} 
} 


: ; { 
despotism, or for the sake of the barbarous and lawless } 
pulation of the pachalic of Aleppo and Mesopotamia? \ 


The details of the Eastern question ave in themselvey so | 
contemptible—the rival powers so similar in their bad- | 
ness, that this apple of discord is not even an. apple of | 
told. | 
© The loss of one drop of Christian blood shed in war in 
he heart of Enrope is followed by more calamities, and is 
hore greivous to humanity, than the massacre of a horde 
f Mussulman insurgents. The evils of war are exactly | 
preportioned to the civilization of the countries engaged 
hit. The nations which have made most progress in the | 
arts of peace are most afflicted by the interruption of them ; 
aul it France and England stoop to share the violence 


Hey ought to moderate, the advantages even of viggory | 
will be shared or engrossed by powers quite unable as yet | 


te compete with enher of them in benefiting mankind, 


though ready to surpass them in bloodshed; the burden . 


atd the ruin will rest upon themselves, 

But, alihough it cannot be concealed that the utmost fore- 
sight cannot instire the avoidance of so fatal a rupture, is 
# too much to ask and to hope that a social and Christian 


spirit may yet command the elements of political strife? If} 
we are separated from France on this question, that is no | 


reason for severing the great and numerous interests by 
which we are now and for the future as much united to 
that nation as we were yesterday. 


The Daily Advertiser of Wednesday gives further ex- | 
tracts from foreign papers respecting the Eastern difficul- | 


ties, and proceeds to say: 


The French papers charge the difference which has 


arisen, upon the British Ministry, and chiefly upon Lord | 
Palwerston, as arising from hostility to France; and at | 
the aime time they acquit the British nation of any such | 


feeling. The charge against Lord Palmerston is that he 
has broken the bonds which united the two great constitu- 
tional monarchies, by giving his sanction to a treaty with 


the other powers, without the participation of France, and | 


agaifet the consent of France. The Journal des Debats 
says‘ Lord Palmerston, by his fully, has placed the forces 
of England at the disposal of Russian ambition; and at 
the very moment when lying protestatious of friendship 
were made to us, 4 treaty was going on without us, and 
agaist us, with an insolence which France will not put 


up with.’ 

*Sneh a high tone,’—continues the Advertiser, ‘as 
France has taken might induce the other powers to pause 
in the tourse they have decided on, if it were possible for 
them longer to stand still. But this seems to be difficult. 
The insurrection in Syria, and the actax! commencement 
of fiostilitres seems to make it necessary for them to adopt 
some’ decisive course.’ 

The London Morning Chronicle speaks thus of the 
course England has taken on this question,— 


‘In taking the determination to confine Mehemet to 
Egypt, and the southern portion of Syria, the four Pow- 
ers do nothing contrary to the interests of France; they 
do nothing more than what France herself promised to do 
when she joined the conference after the Sultan’s death.’ 


The Liverpool Chronicle thus vindicates the course 
which the English ministry have pursued, and declares it 
the duly one they could have taken without sacrificing the 
Turkish independence. 


* Suppose that England had refused to agree to any pro- 
posal for a joint interference, on the part of four out of five 
of the Great Powers, what would have been the inevitable 
consequencet Russia would have said, ‘If you don’t 
chvose to interfere, we will; ‘Turkey is our ally, and 
needs assistance, if you are unwilling or unable to give 
that assistance, you can have no possible right to object 
to our doing so. 

What answer could we have made? Could we, with 
the slightest pretence to justice, have gone to war with 
Russia for sending ber fleets and armies to assist an allied 
power, whom we professed ourselves most anxious to aid? 
‘And if we had been unjust enough to du so, could we have 
reckoned on the assistance of Prussia, or Austria, or even 
France, in such a wart We think not, and that in such 
a case Turkey would have been deliberately and knowing- 
ly ha over by usqo Russia. But suppose the contra- 
ry—suppose that England and France had, in such a case, 
gone to war with Russia, why that would have been a 

ral f war—the very thing that every body 
wishes to prevent, and which it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to prevent; and thus the British Government would, 
with its eyes open, have wantonly and madly, and withcut 


| licensed victuallers has decreased tu the extent of 90,000 


| ligious institutions in the West, and particularly in the 
| erection of churches at Chicago, Quiney, Hillsboro’, Pe- 


| them whatever may be contributed. 


in 1839. In the Halifax ‘collection,’ the consumption of 
the licensed victuallers has fallen from 240,000 in 1837, to 
194,000 in 1839; in the Sheftield ‘ collection,’ pin 294,- 
000 to 205,000 bushels; but in each of these two cases an 
increase has taken place in the quantity consumed by 


| 
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"NORMAL ScHOOL aT LEXINGTON. —The 
day the 9th day of Sept. Caenantan ew: Waguds 
The design BA pong next. 
ing. 
Applicants may be admitted at 
provided they ean join'a class. "The Londicere of om. 
trance are, 1. Certificate of intellectual and moral 
proneggnr 2 2. Age 3 least 16 years; 3. Professed inten- 
tion of becoming a Teacher; 4, § isfactory i 
iv in the Common Branches. _ _— 
he shortest time of continuance with the School i 
one year, but qualified pupils may have leave of ini 
to teach during the summer term.—Tuition gratis: 


Board $2 per week. 
6 C. PIERCE, Principal. 


oa 


Lexington, Aug. 15. 


ES ptgbren’ POETS.—The Bowdoin Poets, edited 
by Edward P. Weston, 12mo. Ep the writers 





are C. L. Hemans, H. W. Longfellow, Peabo- 
dy, 1. McLellan jr, Seba Smith, B. B. » Frede- 
rick Mellen &c ke 

Just published by JAMES MUNROE §& Co., 134 
Washington street. a22 


NGLISH BOOKS, by the Acadia.—Lives of the 
Queens of ay owe by Agnes Strickland, 2 vols 8vo 

Mewoirs of Neff, rlin, and Overbergh, 8vo 

Demosthenes upon the Crown, with Notes by Lord 

. Brougham, 8vo 

Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places and Scenes, illus- 
trative of English History, 8vo plates 

The Works of W. E. Channing, 4 vols 12mo 

Beauty of the Heavens, by Blunt, 104 plates 

Milman’s Poetical Works, 8vo 

Elliiott’s Poetical Works, 8vo 

Peyton’s Divine Catastrophe 

Shakspeare’s Poems, Aldine edition 

Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child, 3 vols 12mo 

Unitarianism Confuted, 8vo 

Campbell’s Poetical Works, 12mo new edition 

Tne Court of James I., by Dr G. Goodman 

Glossary of Architecture, 700 woed Cuts, 2 vols 8vo 

Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England, by John 
Forster, 5 vols 

Turner’s Lives of Eminent Unitarians 





Whewell’s His of the Inductive Sciences &c &e 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE §& Co., 134 Washing- 
ton street. a22 





R. CHANNING’S WORKS.—The Works of Win 
E. Channing, containing his Discourses, Works on 





brewers, but not to any great extent; the increase in the 
Shefield * collection’ being on y from 247,000 10 266,000 
bushels, being 19,000 bushels, while the consumption of 


bushels. In the Sheftield ‘ collection,’ there has been a 
decline in the consumption of other exciseable articles also, 
the excise revenue having produced £137,000 in 1837, 
and £129,000 in 1839. In the Leeda * collection,’ the 
amount from the same source was £352,000 in 1837, and 
£314,000 in 1839. In the York ‘collection,’ a decrease 
of £10,000 has been experienced, the excise revenue of 
1837 having yielded £105,000, and in 1839 only £95,- 


Sream Fire Encine.—We learn that the Mechan- 








ics’ Institute have awarded their gold medal to the 
inventor or rather the compiler of a Steam Fire En- 
gine, and that the Fire Insurance Companies have 
ordered one of the engines built at a cost of five or 
six thousand dollars. The plan is to keep the water 
in the boiler always hot by means of a permanent 
stove in the engine house, and to keep two horses 
always caparisoned ready to drag the engine to the 
place of work. In this way the machinery will be 
ready to work at once on arrival at the scene of ac- 
tion This engine is expected to throw water to the 
tup of any building in the city, and in such quanti- 
ties as not to stimulate the fire, but put it out.—[N. 
Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Bunker Hill Monument Fair.—Ladies, who wish to 
make their contributions to this ubject in money, are in- 
formed that the Treasurer, Miss Mary Otis, will be hap- 
py to receive all such contributions at No. 47 Beacon street. 

This money will be appropriated to the purchase of ma- 
terials for the use of the many ladies among us, whose 
hearts are willing, and whose hands ready to give inaid of 
the cause all that they can—their time and their skill. 

Any Ladies in, or out of the city, having articles of any 
kind to contribute, which they may be uncertain where to 
send, “a have u- carefully attended to and distributed 
to the different tables, if sent to Mrs S. J. Hare, United 
States Hotel; Mrs J. K. Mitts, No.7 Chauncy Place, 
or Mrs. T. B. Waxes, No. 24 Winter street. 

Ladies of any city or town intending to furnish and 
take charge of a table or tables, are requested to notify 
either of the ladies above named, as soon as may be con- 
venient. 

§G- Editors and Publishersof Newspapers, who are 
willing to contribute so much to the promotion of the ob- 
ject, are requested to give the preceding notice a few in- 
sertions in their respective publications. 


j 
| 


*,* WANTED.—A few copies of Nos. 4, 12, 15 and 81, 
of the current volume of the Christian Register. Persons 
who have these copies which they can conveniently part 
with will oblige the publisher, if they will forward them 
to the ‘ Christian Register Office’ by mai! or otherwise. 





CHURCHES IN THE WEST. 
All persons disposed to aid in the establishment of re- 


oria and Tremont, Ill., are requested to leave funds with 
the General Secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, 134 Washington Street; who is in correspondence 
with the societies in those places, and will forward to 


As 500 dollars to each of these societies would enable 
them to build suitable houses of worship, and make them 
permanent societies, it is earnestly desired that individu- 
als in Boston, and other parts of New England, will feel 
a deep sympathy fur their less favored brethren of the 
West, (who are struggling hard to provide for themselves 
and their children the blessings of religion which are en- 
os here) and be ready to help them in this their time 
of need. 


) 


BOOKS FOR THE WEST. 
Books for Parish and Sunday School Libraries at 
' Hillsboro’, Quincy, Chicago, Ul., Burlington, lowa Ter- 
, ritory, and other places in the West, may be left at the 
Office of the Gen. Secr’y of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 134 Washington Street, and they will be im- 
mediately forwarded. 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, on Sunday morning, by Rev. Mr 
Mott, Marshall P. Ellis, Esq. of Apalachicola, Fa. to 
‘ Miss Susan, daughter of the late Ephraim Marsh, 
| Jr. 
| In Hingham, by Rev. J. F. Dyer, Mr. Leavitt L. 
| Bicknell to Miss Harriet E. Bicknell, all of H 

In Nashua, 5th inst. Rev. Stedman W. Hanks, 
| Pastor of John street Church, Lowell, to Miss Re- 


{ 
i 


becca T. daughter of the late Ira Gray, Esq. of N. 











SEA 


DEATHS. | 





\ 





In this city, on Friday last, of hemorrhage of the 
lungs, Mr. William F. Shelton, printer, 23. 

On Sunday, suddenly, Mrs. Eunice, wife of Mr. 
| Ebenezer Jenkins, 62. 
| 17th inst. Mrs Eliza Morse, daughter of Mr. Ebe- 
} nezer Jenkins, 36. 
| On Sunday morning, Mr. Sampson Wilder Hast- 
| ings, 30. 
| ‘Tn Dorchester, Aug. 12, Samuel Adams Wells, 
| Esq. late President of the Atlas Insurance Com- 
| pany, 53. 

In Shrewsbury, 17th inst. where she was residing 
for the benefit of her health, Miss Mary Anna Fox, 
eldest child of Charles Fox, Principal of the Boyls- 
ton Grammar School. Miss Fox was distinguished 
for her mental powers and literary attainments, and 
frequently enriched the columns of some of our pe- 
riedicals with the preductions of her pen. She 
“died the death of the righteous,”’ with a well 
grounded hope of a blessed immortality in the pres- 
ence of her Saviour, whose professed disciple she 
had been umany qeere- 

At sea, near the Coast of Sumatra, Charles ey, 
soll Brown, of Beverly, formerly of Waltham, Ms. 


TED 


| 
| 
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ULWER’S NOVEL.—Godolphin, by Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer, Bart. M- A. in 2 vole. This popular Novel by 
the author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ The Disowned,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Eu- 
gene Aram,’ ‘ Aliee,’ etc. Received this day and tor 
sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and School 
streets. aug 22 
; AVERLEY NOVELS.—Vols. 41-42.—Cheap 
Edition.—St. Valentine’s Day, 2 vols, is thie day 
blished, and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash- 
ington and School streets, where may be had the first 40 
vols—price 25 cents per volume, or 31 1-2 cents with a 
plate. aug 22 


HITMAN’S SERMONS.—A few copies of Vil- 


lage Sermons, by Rev. Bernard Whitman; being 
balance of the edition. For sale by WILLIAM CROS- 








Slavery, Reviews &c &c. 4 vols 12mo, ‘8d English edi- 
tion. oe by JAMES MUNROE § Co. 
aug 


UARTO BIBLES.—A lot of cheap Quarto Bibles, 
received by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. 222 
APT. MILLER’S LIFE OF GEN. HARRISON. 
—The Story of the Life of Wm H. Harrison, related 
by Capt Miller to hia boys. 
For sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st a22 


HEAP LETTER PAPER.—A good article of plain 
Letter paper satin surface for $2, 00 a ream. Ruled 
do, do, $2, 50. Billet do, $1,00 the Ream. Also, 
Hubbard Jessup’s do, ruled and plain, Further sapply re- 
ceived by JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court st. aug 30 
APT. MILLER’S LIFE OF GEN. HARRISON. 
—The-story of the Life of Wm. H. Harrison. Rela- 
ted by Capt. Miller to his Boys. For sale by JOSEPH 
DOWE 22 Court street. aug 


22 
RAWING BOOKS.—The Boston Drawing Béoks, 
designed for beginners. The Child’s Drawing Book. 
Drawings for Young Children, Practical Pe tive, 
for the use of Students. For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS 
21 Tremont Row. aug 22 


EW BOOKS.—The Bowdoin Poets, edited by 

Edward P. Weston. The Boy’s Life of Harrison. 

Shetland and the Shetlanders, by C. Sinclair. For sale 
by S. G. SIMPKINS 21 Tremont Row. aug 22 


ISS HALE’S POEMS.—Just published and for 

sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washington and 

School sts, Poems by Mary W. Hale, in 1 vol. 12mo., 
neatly bound in embossed cloth. aug 22 


TANDARD WORKS: FOR LIBRARIES, &c.— 
A complete assortment for sale at TICKNOR’S, cor- 
ner of Washington and School streets, among which are 
good editions of Encyclopedia Americana; T'ytler’s Uni- 
versal History; Gibbon’s Rome; Russell’s Modern Eu- 
rope; Scott’s, Cooper’s, James’s and Bulwer’s Novels; all 
the English Poets, English or American editions; Ir- 
ving’s Work’s, complete, new edition; Burke’s Works; 
Shakspeare &c. 
All the new works of the day immediately received as 
above. aug 


HE MOSS ROSE, a parting Token, edited by C. 
W. Everest. Just published and for sale at TICK- 
NOR’S. aug 22 


OOPER’S NAVAL HISTORY, 2d edition, with 

corrections.—Just received and for sale, at TICK- 
NOR’S, History of the Navy of the United States of 
Aiegica, in 2 vols, by J: Fennimore Cooper. 


MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LETTERS.—Bdited by Rev. Ezra S. Gan- 
nett. Contents of the Number for August. 
Arguments from Universal Belief 
A Breakfast on the Rhine 
The Day of Rest 
The Support of God’s Presence, a sermon by Rev. W.H. 
Furness, of Philadelphia 
Dr Palfrey’s Lectures on the Old Testament 
To a Young Friend 
Notices of the late Nathaniel Thayer D. D. 
Exposition of John 
Notices of Books 
Intelligence &c &e &c. ° 
Published by WILLIAM CROSBY §& CO. 118 






































Washington street. aug § 
NITARIAN TRACTS.—No 137. Fidelity in Du- 
ty, not accuracy in Belief, our test of the Christian 


Character. By Andrew P. Peabody. 

No. 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. 

No. 139. Truths joined by God not to be sundered by 
Man. By Samuel Osgood. 

No. 140. On ‘the Atonement. By Edward B. Hall. 

No. 141. Unitarianism Vindicated against the Charge 
of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 

No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and Be- 
lief and Unbelief. By Orville Dewey. ” 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of the An- 
nual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 


No. 144. Mystery, Reason and Faith by E. Peabody. 
No. 145. Who ono Jesus Christ, by George F. Sim- 
mons. 


No. 146. Jeaus Christ the Chief Corner Stone, b 
R. Noyes. ; 

Oe 147. eee to Spend a day by H. Ware Jr. 

No. 148. Life and Character of Aaron Bancroft, D. D. 
by Alonzo Hill. 

No 149. The Atonement. By E. S. Gannett. 

Ne. 150. Thoughts for the New Year, on the Duty o 
Improvement. By Henry Ware jr. 


o. 151. The Moral Power of Christ’s Character. 
By Ephraim Peabody. : 
No. 152. Christian views of Human Suffering. By 


William E. Channing. . 
No. 153. Watch and Pray. By R. C. Waterston. 
The Tracts of the American Unitarian Association, 
bound in twelve volumes, can be had of the publishers, 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., at the low price of 75 cts. 
per volume, may 9 


ICH SILKS, &C.—E. F. NEWHALL, 141 Wash- 
ington street, has just received, 2 Cases Rich 
Figured and Swiped Silks, bipe black and fashionable 
light colors. : $ 
1 Case Fine Granite and Rich Silks. 
1 Case Beautiful Printed Lawns. : 
1 Case Fine Black and Blne Bombazines. jiu 


BOARDING: AND DAY SCHQOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 
Refer to Sidney Willard, A B. ows SE T. - 
ingham, J. bh ge Shy he wliry yp atte les Everett, 
A. Rice, Trustees of t R 
The Academical Year commences the second Monday 
of September, and consists of four quarters, of eleven 
weeks each, unless the ena sgiving divide the 
d second quarter unequally. 
rte fret gues Vacntions 996 one week each ; the fourth, 


five weeks. 








$150 > Always 
ports pret Winter or spring 50 in sf 
** one quarter, } Summer or Fall, 46) advance. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical depart- 
ment, $6, and $12, and $15 a quarter ; $20, $45 and 
$55 a yeur, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. t 

Drawing taught to all the School without additional 
charge, by the ordinary Teachers or by Mr VauTier, 


for $8 00. 


‘Ex of Fuel a d amongst the pupils. 
The most a oad Teachers in Music, a 
» and branches, according to the wants of 


the school, are employed ; and competent Young 
assist in various . 

A new house has junt heen complet expressly 
gy Se reacios wil dyer in the family at the end 


of the nt year. aes ah 
i be ved into the family and sc 
ft Tee morning t0 Friday P. M., for $48 00 the 
dat D. MACK, Prencipal. 
Cambridge, July 1st, 1840. july 12 




















BY & CO. 118 Washington street. aug 8 


~ DIXON, successor to GEO. H. GAY, Dentist. 
. Ronerel to No. july 18 


9 Winter Street. 
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The following lines are an episode in a work published 
some time since in London, called the Devil’s Progress. 
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POETRY. 

















THE DYING HEBREW’S PRAYER. 


A Mlebrew knelt in the dying light, 

His eye was dim and cold, 

The hairs on his brow were silver white, 
And his blood was thin and old! 

He lifted his looks to his latest sun, 

For he knew that his pilgrimage was done!— 
And at he saw God’s shadow there, 

His spirit poured itself in prayer! 


“I comé unto death’s second-birth, 
Beneath a stranger air, 

A pilgrim on a dull, cold earth, 

As all my fathers were! 

And men have stamped me with a curse,— 
I feel it is not Thine, 

Thy mercy—like yoo sun—was made 

On me—as them—to shine ; 

Ani, therefore, dare I lift mine eye, 
Through that, to thee,—before I die ! 


« In this great temple, built by thee, 
Whose altars are divine 

Beneath yon lamp, that, ceaselessly, 
Lights up thine own true shrine, 
Oh! take my latest sacrifice,— 
Look down, and make this sod 
Holy as that where, long ago, 

The Hetrew met his God! 


«I have not caused the widow’s tears, 
Nor dimmed the orphan’s eye, 

1 have not stained the virgin’s years, 
Nor mecked the mourner’s cry: 

The songs of Zion in mine ear, 
Have ever been most sweet, 

Aud, always, when I feh thee near, 
My * shoes ’’ were ‘* off my feet ””! 


*I have known Thee, in the whirlwind, 
I have know Thee, on the hill, 

I have loved Thee in the voice of birds, 
Or the music of the rill! 

I dreamt ‘Thee in the shadow, 

I saw Thee, in the light, 

1 heard Thee, »n the thunder-peal, 

And worshipped, in the night! 

All beauty while it spoke of Thee, 
Still made my soul rejoice, 

And my spirit bowed within itself, 

To hear Thy ‘ still small voice!” 

1 have not felt myself a thing, 

Far from thy presence driven, 

By flaming sword or waving wing, 


Sbut out from Thee and heaven! 


« Must I the whirlwind reap, because 
My father sowed the storm? 

Or shrink—because another sinned— 
Beneath thy,ved right-arm? 

Oh! much of this we daily scan, 

And much is all unknown; 

But I will not take my curse from man, 
I turn to thee alone! 

Oh! bid my fainting spirit live, 

And what is dark reveal, 

And what is evil, oh! forgive, 

And what is broken heal; 

And cleanse my nature, from above, 
In the deep Jordan of thy love. 


‘I know not if the Christian’s heaven 
Shall be the same as mine, 

I only ask to be forgiven, 

And taken home to thine! 

1 wander on a far, dim strand, 

Whose mansions are as tombs, 

And long to find the father-land, 
Where there are many homes'— 

Oh! grant, of all your starry thrones, 
Some dim and distant star, 

Where Judah’s lost and scattered sons 
May love thee fram afar! 

Where all earth’s myriad harps shall meet, 
In choral praise and prayer, 

Shall Zion’s harps—of old, so sweet,— 
Alone be wanting there? 

Yet, place me in thy lower seat, 
Though I—as now—be, there, 

The Christian’s scorn, the Christian’s jest; 
But let me see and hear, 

From some dim mansion in the sky, 
Thy bright ones, and their melody!’ 








CHURCH BELLS HEARD AT EVENING. 


O melancholy bells, who toll the way 

To dusty death! 

O damp, green, church-yard—mounds of clay, 

Arched inwards by grey bones, which once (men say) 
Were moved by breath! 


O never seek 1 ve, when the summer day 

[s past and flown; 

But rather do I wander far away, 

Where’er kind voices sound, or children play, 


Or love is known; 


By some friend’s quiet hearth, where gentle words 
Unsought are won; 

*Mongst cheerful music sweet of inorning birds, 
Or list to lowings deep of distant herds, 

At set of sun! 


Where nature breathes her blossoms—sweet thoughts 
rise— 

Or rivers run— : 
Where’er Life’s sunny summer spirit flies— 
There let me be, until my spirit dies, 
And all is done! 





HYMN OF A HERMIT. 


O’er throngs of men around I cast mine eyes 
While each to separate work his hand applies; 
The mean who toil for fod, the proud for fame, 
And crowds by custom led, with scarce an aim. 


Their lives like glittering bubbles mount the sky, 
Contemning earth, from whence they rose on high, 
A moment catch the stars’ eternal rays 

And burst and vanish in the morn’s clear gaze. 


Or torn by passion, swoln by falsest pride, 
Betrayed by doubt, that works each surer guile, 
The rebel heart, in self enthroned disdain 

Its lawless weakness boasts, and penal pain. 


Alone it loves to bleed and groan apart 

And scorn the crowd who stir the seething mart, 
Who each will own, befooled by ease and pelf, 
Nor earth nor heaven, beyond his shrivelled self. 


And yet, O God! within each darkened soul 

A life akin to thy creation’s whole, 

That needs but will to see, and straight would find 
The world one frame for one pervading mind. 


A truth too vast for spirits lost in sloth, 

By self indulgence marred of nobler growth, 
Who bear about in impotence and shame, 
Their human reason’s visionary name. 


O grant the crowds of earth may read thy plan 
Aad strive to reach the hope designed for mao ; 
Tho’ now shorn, stunted, twisted, withered, spent, 
We dare not dream how high thy love’s intent. 


O God! *twere more than life to mouldering dust, 
The ho ur that kindled men to thoughtful trust, 

















thy righteous will 


hearts to seek 
de ict tl tts k fulfil. 


And se with love thy wisdom’s tas 


Redeemed from fear and couched from lustful blot 
By faith we thea might rise above our lot; 
And like thy chosen few, restored within, 


By hearts, as morning pure, might conquer sin. 





ss MISCELLANEOUS. 
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‘ Scotland and the Scotch, by Catharine. Sinclair,’ 1s 
not a book of much merit. Some of the descriptions of 
scenery and character are graphic and spirited; but as a 
whole, the work disappointed us. ‘The following passage 
however contains thoughts, worthy the serious considera- 
tion of all. 


Those who study life among men, rather than 
among books, must be aware, that, in the pres- 
ent day, fashion, if not feeling, is all in favor of 
external devotion. God alone knoweth the 
heart; but even among those most seeking the 
world’s applause, it must be obvious that no in- 
dividual now ranks higher in the esteem, or 
rather in the reverence of cultivated society, 
than a consistent, strict, and judicious Christian. 
Religion is not answerable for the weaknesses, 
defects, and follies of her votaries, many of 
whom bring discredit on her cause by blemish- 
es in their own natural disposition and conduct, 
which a more enlightened piety would teach 
them to correct. The invisible strings of an in- 
strument, when rightly tuned, produce the har- 
mony which delights us; and where the inward | 
and spiritual grace is testified by a conduct and 

















conversation really becoming the gospel, 2 Ma-! 6 bane of the human race is still to be pur- 
jority in our own country will bear testimony to |.) 64 on shore, and the supply is kept up by 


Religion has been| 1. American ships, clandestinely landed at 


its excellence and beauty. 


said to consist in ‘imitating Him whom wei 


adore,’*and it may be lamented how harsh and 
defective the imitation too often is, exhibiting 
as much disparity in style and success, as the 
painters who have attempted to represent our 


; 


Divine Savior’s personal appearance when on | fo.) Valparaiso, and safely landed, but has) the slow-creeping pace at which other carriages 
nee been discovered, the casks destroyed and, 


: °- | their contents totally lost. By what is said, 4 of t 
ness which Raphael has communicated to his go not mean to infer that this shocking and! may wish it, there is hardly time to get the | 


earth, some being hard, or exaggerated, while 
others have the grace, dignity, and attractive- 


portraits. Some Christians I have known, 
whose devotions in the closet were followed by 
such conduct as could stand the strictest of all 
scrutiny—that of their own domestic circle— 
who, pursuing the even tenor of their way in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, persevered in a 
total non-conformity to customs and habits ir- 
reconcilable with their high calling, and were 
yet so amiable at home, so deeply fervent in 
prayer for others, and so conciliatory to all 
without exception, that those even least ready 
to follow their example could not withhold their 
respect. 





other methods. 


| si 


lingness to lend a helping hand in many of the | 
American captains; at the same time we are | 
frequently sensible of a mixture which cannot 
be reconciled. 
allusion to the inconsistent conduct of the 
crews of many of the American vessels, which 
we have fallen in with here, that are called 
‘Temperance Ships.’ 


The foregoing remark has 00 


I could not but view 
these with satisfaction, and with a degree of 
thankfulness, as likely to contribute by their 
example to the welfare of the Islanders. But, 
alas! I now find, but horror and surprise, that 
the word temperance applies only to the ships, 
and not to their crews, none probably of which 
are members of a Temperance Society, but are 
merely bound by articles that the voyage shall 
be performed without any spirits being on 
board, except as medicine, if needed, and that 
their sobriety only exists because they cannot 
get the liquor ; when on shore, and unbound 





by their articles, they are lamentably, in many {| 


instances, notorious for drinking to excess ; and 
their immoral conduct, at this place, makes me 
shudder for the awful and woeful consequences, 
both as regards themselves, and the daughters 
of Tahiti. Although great exertions are made 
and promoted by the Missionaries here to stop 


this overwhelming torrent of iniquity,—yet all | 


their measures are abortive, and can never be 
effected, unless co-operated with on the part of 
the masters of the shipping. Notwithstanding 
disuse of spirituous liquors is rigidly enforced 
at Tahiti, and no persons allowed to have it im 
their houses; or if the breath of any of the na- 
tives smell of it, a severe fine is imposed; yet 


by law, people will become virtuous by way of 
distinction. 


to eminence who lay in bed of a morning ; and 
Dr Franklin says, ‘he who rises late may trot 
all day but never overtake his business.’ 


quested to preach on the moral influence of railroads, in 
order to secure the aid of the State in the completion of 
the Western Railroad. There was thought, by many, to 
be great impropriety in this request, and none of the cler- 
sy-eomplied with it. It was perhaps injudiciously made, 
but the subject matter of the request, the moral influence 
of railroads is worthy of consideration, and may be made 
“the topic of valuable instruction in the pujpit, as well as 
lelsewhere. A brief article upon the subject was publish 
ed some time since in the Christian Teacher, from which 
we make to following extract. 


‘of travelling was, and to a great extent is found 
in the repeated opportunities of procuring drink 
afforded by such stage coachies as travel the 
short distances which separate neighboring 
towns. 
cannot fail to be abated. 
sit on the part of railway carriagss is the con- 

| dition of their existence ; if they do not fly they 

will fail. 
if they are subject to frequent stoppages. 
indeed is there on railroads the need of refresh- 
ment which is experienced or imagined by the 
stage coach traveller. The time is shortened, 








brought in last week by an American schoonet 


gross*immorality is confined solely to the crews | eyes fairly closed, before you are at the end wd 


of the American vessels, because those of the 


English are perhaps equally implicated ; but 
with this difference, they do not assume the 
‘character of being ‘ Temperance Ships.’ 








WALTZING. 
About thirty-five years ago, a series of Letters were 
) published in the Anthology, from an American Traveller 
| in Europe to his friends in this country. In one of these 
letters, dated Naples, Feb. 7, 1805, we find the following 


A good soldier of Jesus Christ may | description of the Waltz then just introduced into Tealy | nent. 


‘kept out, while the rapidity of the flight ani- 
times amongst the supposed empty casks whieh }..snates the mind and calls off the thoughts from 
are sent on shore for water, (an instanee of} the Teal or fictitious wants of the senses. 
which kind took place a few days ago,) and by} deed the influence of railway conveyance on 
A considerable quantity was{ the mind generally, is favorable to the charac- 
Compare the flying speed of the one with + 


i 
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Dean Swift says he never knew a man rise 





MORALITY OF RAILROADS. 


Two or three years ago, our clergy were generally re- 


A great drawback on the moral advantages 


This evilanay not be destroyed, but it 
The rapidity of tran- 


society, it is fearful and heart-sickening to think 


how entirely one is in the possession of these 
said tongues.’ 


pation and a clear conscience, the very truant 
in the fields will tell you, are craving necessi- 
ties. 
higher inatters which to the sensitive and edu- 
cated, at least, are to happiness what foliage is 
to the tree. 
to the beauty of life without diminishing its 
strength; and, as they spring only from a bet- 
ter use of our common gifts, they are neither 
costly or rare. 
der the roof of a poor man, which would add to 
the luxury of the rich. 
cheerful fancy and a quick eye come from na- 
ture, and the trailing of a vine may develope 


chamber. 


Tupper Esq. 


stored it in a reed, pure are the grains of gold in Ganges 











But they cannot fulfil this condition 
Nor 





the dust flies not, the ran is defied, the cold is 


In- 





ter. 





drag the poor man to his destination. 
is out of the question. 


Torpor 
However much you | 
{ 


your journey. Some few may still dose; the | 
bulk will feel an exhilaration of higher relish | 
than any which vulgar stimulants can afford. 


And in the animation produced, and in the | 
quickness with which object succeeds to object, 


an impulse is given to the mind which cannot 


do otherwise than act favorably on the charac- | 


ter. . 
It is eqnally worthy of remark, that the so- 
cial affections may ieceive in the railway car- 
riage an exercise and consequently a develope- 
The narrow and unalterably fixed lim- 


inevitably be associated with others careless | by the French officers, and of the agro : = wi Sen $9. accommodation in common vehicles, are 
and criminal in their neglect of sacred duties, | on him. We are hardly competent to decide whether attended by unpleasant and prejudicial iain. 


who will seek to beguile him from his steadfast- 
ness, but, once proved to be firm in obeying the 
Master whom they all profess to serve, none of 


that hatred and ridicule are excited which for- | ’ ; 
jence of increased intercourse with Europe in destroying | 


the delicacy of our feelings and the simplicity and purity| 


merly beset the footsteps of all who pursued 
the narrow path of Christian duty, but rather a 
latent belief arises, that the man of God has 
chosen the better part, and a desire is felt at 
some distant period to do likewise. If Christ- 
ians are reproached, they should take care that 
it be only for something in which they really do 
resemble Christ, and if they are‘persecuted, that 
it is indeed for ‘righteousness sake;’ but too 
often when professing to follow a very high 
standard, they cast a slur upon religion by fail- 
ing most lamentably in the minor morals of 
their own peculiar station, and neg] ct to exhib- 
it the mere shadow of goodness, because gifted 
with the substance. I have sometimes been 
astonished to perceive in those who intended to 
be followers of our blessed Savior’s example, a 
most unsuitable want of consideration for the 
feelings of others, and of attention to trifling 
duties, such as cheerful contentment under ev- 
ery circumstance, personal neatness, moderation 
in eating, careful expenditure of time, charita- 
ble blindness to the faults of others, and pity 
for the sorrows of their neighbors, which ren- 


dered them obvious to the criticisms of those | 


who neglect many higher objects, but to whom 
those external amiabilities, which no one should 
neglect, are almost an entire code of duty. 
We might sometimes smile, were it not so 
melancholy, to see how ingeniously religion can 
be made a cloak to conceal from people them- 
selves that they are influenced by evil feelings, 
which, in their naked reality, would be disown- 
ed and abhorred. If a Christian whose nature 
tends to envy, sees his neighbor’s family suffer- 
ing under some great calamity, how apt is he to 
remark, ‘Ah! they have had a long course of 
prosperity, and needed something of this kind 
to admonish them A Christian becoming in- 
dolent and careless about the essential doctrines 
of religion, professes ‘ liberality,’ and scarcely 
seems as if he preferred one church to another ; 
those of an opposite class, having formed a code 
of opinions for themselves, think they are per- 
secuted by all who merely differ from them, 
and consider every man obstinately blind, and 
deservedly condemned, who does not agree to 
their views in every particular. Christians not 
formed for society, profess to think no one of 
more sociable habits can be genuinely pious, 
and retire to solitude in fancied security, forget- 
ful how many are hermits by nature and incli- 
nation, with no higher motive than natural 
taste, and they thus lose that discipline of the 
mind and heart which men are placed in con- 
tact with others on purpose to receive; and a 
Christian author, publishing some heavy volume 
which obtains little circulation, nourishes his 
vanity, by telling himself how few are capable 
of appreciating him,—that more popular works 
become so by conforming in a considerable de- 
gree to general opinions,—and that ‘the world 
will love its own.’ When we contemplate what 
Christians have occasionally been, and what 
they ought always to be, it is lamentable that 
those blessed with the peculiar gifts of Christian 
character should neglect its decorations,—that 
the fruit and flowers should seem deficient 
when the root and branches are sound,—that 
the diamond, with all its intrinsic worth, fails 
to shine before men who would be ready to rec- 
ognise and value it, but for the want of exterior 
polish. ; 





TEMPERANCE SHIPS. 

The following is an extract from the journal 
of Mr Daniel Wheeler, a member of the Socie- 
ty of Friends, who made a religious visit du- 
ing the years 1835 and 1836, to some of the 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean, where missionary 
exertions have been so signally blessed. Friend 
Wheeler bears his honest testimony to the in- 
calculable amount of good,—the Christianity 
and civilization which have been. introduced 
among the inhabitants of these interesting spots 
on our globe, by the ministers of the Cross of 
Christ. But we were not prepared for such 
painful statements as this paragraph supplies. 





‘We have met with great civility and wil- 


e 


\ his remarks upon the character of the dance, be not un- 
| just and severe ; 
| sideration, whether the growing vaste for this dance in our 


cities is not a mournful evidence of the corrupting influ- 


} 
of our manners. 


| have been introduced by the French officers, is 
' a Jascivious dance called the waltz, originally 
learned by them in Germany, but which is ex 
\actly adapted to the taste of a young French 
| officer, who is in quarters in a city full of pret- 
ty women, whose morals are loose enough to 
permit them to join in this dance. As you 
probably have never seen it, and for the sake of 
your feelings I pray you never may, I will give 
you a short description of it, in order that yo 
may form some opinion of the degraded state o 
morals on the continent of Europe. 

In the first place, the ladies are dressed a la 
Grecque ; that is to say, with the least possibl 
attire, leaving as little room for the imagina- 
tion as possible, the breast and arms totally ex- 
posed, or covered only with gauze or crape. 
Thus prepared for this embracing dance, the 
gentleman clasps with both arms the lady firm- 
ly round the waist, while she gently passes one 
| of hers around his body, and softly reclines the 
You will probably ex-} 





'other upon his neck. 


pect some description of an elegant figure, exe: | 
;euted with taste, and affording variety ang 
| amusement. No; the attitude constitutes al | 
the pleasure and all the novelry of the dance | 
|The dancers thus embracing and embraced, be 
gin"to turn most furiously, precisely like ow 
Shaking Quakers, and as the motion woul] | 


make them dizzy, if they did not keep their} 
eyes fixed on some object, which turns as raj- 
idly as themselves, they have an apology for 
the most Junguishing gazes upon each othet. 
In this state of painful revolution they contir- | 
ue, till nature is exhausted, when the lady is 





does in the arms of her companion. The dance 
is soon renewed, and, as it has no other termi- 
nation than the fatigue of the parties, nor any 
other object than a languishing embrace, it 
generally continues for several hours, exhibit- 
ing neither variety, taste, nor graceful motions. 
Ido not think that it is more indecent to aet 
than it is to see it. The lady or the gentle- 
man, who could do either without a blush, may 
rely upon it that they are half corrupted. 

This dance appears so strongly to resemble 
the abominable dances of the Bacchanals, that 
I am persuaded it is derived from that source. 
It is probable that the Roman officers carried it 
with their arms into the north of Europe, ftom 
whence it is now returned with northern arms 
to scourge and debase, if possible still more, the 
Italians. 

We are so prone to copy all the fashions, 
and many of the vices of Europe, that I should 
tremble lest this lascivious and criminal @thi- 
bition should make its way into our country. 
But I console myself with the reflection, thay 
manners must have arrived to an high degree 
of corruption before such a dance would be pub- 
licly permitted ; and as I flatter myself, that we 
are as yet far removed from that state of moral 
depravity, so I have reason to hope, that it 
will not be introduced in my day, nor in that of 
my children. 

Should, however, contrary to my hopes and 
belief, the day arrive, in which a lady of our 
society will, without blushing, be ready to em- 
brace a gentleman in public company, I hope 
the government will not so far have lost its pu- 
rity and energy, as to neglect to restrain what 
private delicacy ought to have. prevented. Were 
I the attorney-general in such a case, I should 
without hesitation present it to the grand jury, 
as an offence ‘ conira bonos mores.’ If all this 
should not avail, and it should become appa- 
rent that the floodgates of vice must be thrown 
open, 1 would exert my little influence with 
the legislature to procure an act to render polyg- 
amy lawful, or even to repeal the laws for the 
preservation of chastity. This I would do up- 
on the conviction, that, when morals have de- 
scended to a certain degree of debasement, and 














but it is a question worthy of grave con- | 


; agit 
| Among the other corrupting fashions, which | 





for a whole seat and wish [ had it,’ you sub- 
| join. 
‘can neither of you put yourselves into a less 
«ormpass, and your only consolation is in the 






| hardly fail of a place if you arrive before the 


| only of company but of rapid motion and the 


exactly prepared jo repose herself, which she’ 





_ when vice becomes general and is authorised 


ing. You either cannot get accommodation 
because your neighbor has managed to he be- 
fore you, or if you succeed in seating yourself 
by him, you are cramped and vexed because he 
being first placed, and double your size,—has 





left you scarcely half a seat. However there 
you are, after much squeezing, jammed tightly 
in, with every prospect of sore bones and with 
the reality of a soured temper. The poor man, 
whose sole misfortune is in his corpulency, ad- 


your lips ; till he begs to know what the time 


of day is by your watch, alleging that in his | 
‘Could 1 | 
, get to it I might tell you,’ is the sole reply you } 


hurry he had left his own behind. 
tondescend to rggke. ‘And why not? ‘I paid 


The case, however, is irreparable. You 


These evils 
You may be too late, you can 


sullenness of a common silence. 
railways avoid. 


train departs. And then when fairly seated 
what luxury of ease and elbow and leg have 


AY 





you. Satisfied with your position you are 
satisfied with your fellow travellers, and fall as 
of course into conversation. And he who has} 
known by painful experience the difficulty of | 
hearing and being heard in a stage coach, will 
bless his stars in joyful surprise, the first mo- 
ment he opens his lips in the softly and silently } 
gliding railway carriage. With the ease of} 
your arm chair, you have the excitement not | 


swiftly vanishing country. 

And then, especially for the laboring classes, ! 
valuable are the increased facilities for the in- | 
terchange of friendly visits. A distance of | 
thirty miles was once the Atlantic between | 
brothers and sisters, and fathers and children. 
It will soon bea rivulet. Friendly and family / 
meetings will be multiplied and the social af- 
fections be proportionally cultivated. 
and time—the two great obstructions to human 
intercourse—will be curtailed—and hearts will 
be brought into contact and warmed and re- 
fined by mutual endearments, which might 
have for ever remained in the coldness of dis- | 
tance. The parent’s eye will exert a less inef- 
fectual supervision over his children, and even 
the sigh of the absent lover will be of shortened 
duration. In a word healthful streams of in- 
tercourse are about to be set aflowing up and 
down the land, and much shall we he disap- 
pointed, if its intellectual and moral fertility is 
not greatly augmented. And impossible it is 
not to argue well for the civilized world when 
one sees the numerous projects that are on foot 
and imagines the increase which a few years 
may bring—whose effect must be to facilitate 
the progress of thought,. to wear down prejudi- 
ces, to widen the empire of good will, by bring- 
ing the several members of the race and the 
several nations of the world into closer contact, 
and more frequently repeated intercourse. 

Meanwhile the social movement 1s not with- 
out its moral evils. Speculation is once more 
rife through the extent of the land, and specu- 
lation is at the least an agitating and insalu- 
brious atmosphere for mind and heart to live in. 
Even success may be injurious and failure must 
in a majority of cases be harmful. The rich 
may become poor, the poor rich, and for the 
character we know not which is the worse vi- 
cissitude. It is also not impossible that many 
in their eargerness after promised gains, may 
strain their pecuniary energies, and some do 
vio'ence to their conscience, in raising the 
means to sustain their actual or enter upon 
new speculations. 


‘ There is no worse Devil,’ says Jeremy Tay- 
lor, ‘ than a devilish tongue. WerelI a legis- 
lature, I would enact a law that every man who 
spoke evil of his fellow creature, should be con- 
demned to a fine, could he not fully substanti- 
ate the charge, and that falsehood should loose 
his tongue. Then perchance there might be 
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peace in Israel. Fut in the present state of 


Sources or Every Day Happiness. —Occu- 


But when these are secured, there are 





They are refinements which add 


Many have learned secrets un- 


The blessings of a 


them as well as the curtaining of a_ king’s 


of an Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal 
Club-Feet, and otber Distortions ef the human body, and 
will aid him by our advice whenever called upon. : 











= Se ET a TT POPE TEE 
RTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY ,—for the Treat 
of Spinal Distortions, Club-Feet, etc. At 65 Bel. 





Knap Steet, Boston. Patients from a distance 
—— with board in the immediate Gsighhon 
hood. 


JOHN B. BROWN, M. D. Surgeon. 
We the subscribers approve of Dr J. B. Brown’s Plan 
Affections, 


John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynolds 
Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, Jobn Jeftries, John 
Homans, M. 8. Perry, W. Channing, George ¢ 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, W. Strona, 
George Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, George W 
Otis Jr., Winslow Lewis, Jr.,J. H. Lane, , 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, 
Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith. 

The above Institution has now been in operation over 
two years. During this time, a large number of Invalidg 
have been cditeal, who were suffering under almost ey 
ery kind of physical deformity, particularly eurvacures of 
the Spine ani Club- Feet, of all variety and degree. 

The plan of ‘Treatment in this Infirmary is in conform. 
ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in prac. 
tice, have been found sv successful in the modern Ortho. 
— Institutions of Europe. With what success jt hag 

een attended here, nay be known by inquiring of any of 

the regular surgeons or physicians of this city, 


Boston, Feb, 22, 1840. ly 


dw, 


George 





ROVERBIAL PMILOSOPHY.—Being Thoughts 
and Arguments Originally ‘Treated, by Martin F. 


‘Sweet is the virgin honey, thongh the wild bee have 


turbid stream, and fair the living fowers that spring from 
the dull cold sod.’ 
ows ap by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 
aug 
IGHT SHINING OUT OF DARKNESS.—The 
fidelity of the Four Evangelists evinced by their ap- 
parent imperfections: by the Kev. Alfred Roberts, M. A. 
—1 vol. This day received by CHAS. C. LITTLE & 
JAS. BROWN, 112 Washington street. aug 8 


ISHOP OF CHESTER’S WORKS.—A Practical 
Exposition of the Gospel according to St. John in 

the form of lectures, intended to assist the practice of do- 
mestic instruction and devotion—2 vols; A Practical Ex- 
position of the Acts of the Aposties, in the form of Lee- 
tures—2 vols; A series of Sermons on the Christian Faith 
and Character—1 vol. This day received by CHAS. C, 


LITTLE & JAS BROWN, 112 Washington street. 
MISSIONARY MAP OF THE WORLD.—Dis- 


+i tinguishing the Stations of all Protestant Missionary 
Societies. This day received and for sale by CHAS. C. 
LIFTLE & JAS. BROWN. liuporters of Foreign 
Books, 112 Washington street. 
aug 8 

G ERMAN DICTIONARY.—A new English-German 

H and German-English Dictionary, containing all the 
words in general use, designating the various parts of 
speech in both Languages, with the genders and plurals of 
the German Nouns, compiled from the Dictionaries of 
Lloyd, Flugel and Spovschil. 

For sale by CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 
Booksellers, 112 Washington street. > july 25 


HISTORY OF HARVARD COLLEGE, from its 
foundation in the year 1636, to the period of the | 
American Revolution. By the late Benjamin Peirce, A. | 
M., Librarian of the University, 8vo. plates. 500 pp. { 
The subseription price was $2 75—the balance on haad 
will be sold for $1 25 per copy, by the publishers, JAS. 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. aug. 15. 
NNGLISH BOOKS ,—received by the Richmond. ( 
-4 Roscve’s Italian Novelists 4 vols 
do German do 4 vols 
Riddle’s Christian Antiquities 8vo 
Irons on the whole doctrine of Final Causes 8vo 
Literal Translation of the Epistles and Revelation 
Mueller’s Elements of Physiology, Notes by Baly 
Miscellaneous Essays by H. ‘IT’. Colebrooke, 2 vols 8vo 
Milinan’s History of Christianity 3 vols 8vo 
Jamieson’s Eastern Manners, illustrative of Old Testa- 
ment History 
Life and writings of Cervantes 18mo plates 
Trial of Charles I., 18mo plates 
Nos. 20 to 75 Maps published by the Soc. of U. K. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co., 184 Washing- | 
ton street. al5 
ILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY.— 
The History of Christianity from the birth of Christ 
to the abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire, 3 | 
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dresses you, inquires for your wife and little | vols 8vo, London. Just received by JAMES MUNROE | 
ones, speaks of the weather, hopes you have | £ Ce-, 134 Washington «t. 
_room ; bat in vain—nothing articulate escapes | 


al5 
NS BOOKS .—Buel’s Farmer’# Insuructer, 2 vols | 
Elements of Geology for Popular Use, by Charles } 
Lee, 18mo % 
Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland, 2’vols 
Crowe’s History of France, 3 vols 
Godolphin, by E. L. Bulwer, 2 vols 


Just received by JAMES MUNROE & Co. al5 


} per BOOKS.—Maps published by the Societ 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge paris 70 to 5 
Christian Teacher for July 
Christian view of Moral Evil, by James Martineau 
The Christian View of Retribution Hereafter, by Rev. 
Heory Giles t 
Koch’s History of Europe translated by Chrichton 
A Catechism for Chiliven, designed to teach the first 
principles ef the Christian Religion and the plain and 
great mural duties, by Robert Aspland—London 
Prayers to be used with and by Children in Families and 
_ Schools by Robert Aspland 
istiavity in its essential Principles and Spirit, a Reli- 
‘gion for all mankind, a discourse by Benjamin Car- 
penter. 











Dr Hutton’s Sermon occasioned by the Death of Dr Car- 
penter 

Church Extension and Church Extensionists by Philip | 
Harwood 

Eternal Life a Treasure reserved by God for all faithful 
Christians, by Rev. H. Acton, « 


Just received, for sale by JAMES MUNROE § CO. 
134 Washington street. aug 8 


EV. MR WHITNEY’S DISCOURSE,—Pronoune” 

ed at Quincy 25th May 1840, on the second Centen- 
nial Anniversary of the incorporation of the Town, with 
an appendix. This day published by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington st. aug 8 


A POSTOLICAL EPISTLES.—A Literal Transla- 
£% tion of the Apostolical Epistles and Revelation, with 
A) > 
a concurrent Commentary, 1 vol 8vo, London. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washing- | 


} 
ton street. ald | 
/ 


~ ETTER PAPER.—Jessup’s superfine white and bine 
4 wove satin surface letter and note Paper. Alsua sup- 
ply of cheap Letter Paper, at $2 per ream. Received and 
fur sale by SIMPKINS, at the Stationery Rooms, 
aug 8 21, Tremouat Row. 
EIRCE’S TRIGONOMETRY.—-An Elementary 
‘Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with 
their application to Navigation, Surveying, Heights and 
Distances, and Spherical Astronomy, particularly adapted 
to explaming the construction of Bowditch’s Navigation, 
and the Nautical Ahnanac of Benjamin Peirce, A. M., 
University Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy in Harvard University, 12imo. This day published 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington sireet. 
aug 8 




















ELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY 
—Consisting of old heroic ballads, songs, and other 
pieces of our older poets; together with some few of la- 
ter date, by Thomas Perey, Lord Bishep Dromore, a new 
ed. in 3 vols. Just received and for sale by TICKNOR., 
aug 15 : 
HE HONEY BEE.—A Manual, or an easy method 
of managing Bees, in the most profitable manner to 
their owner, with infallible rules to prevent their destruc- 
tion by the moth; by John M. Weeks, of West Faris, 
Salisbury, Vt. New edition, revised and enlarged. For 
sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington aad School 
streets. aug 15 
UG. 10—NEW BOOKS.—Received and for sale 
this day at TECKNOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School streets :—Boz— Master Humphrey’s Ctock, by this 
popular author, No. 7. New edition both series in 2 hand- 
some 12mo. vols. of Lord Broughuran’s Historical Sktches 
of Staresmen. Rawbles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote, 
by the late H. DD. Inglis, author of Spain,’ * New Gil 
Blas or Pedro of Penatior,’ * Tyrol ,’ ect. ‘The American 
Journal of the Medical’Siences, No, 52, for August, 1840. 
Fe! MONTHLY CHRONTCLE of Events, Discov- 
eries, Improvements and Opinions, intended for the 
popular-diffusion of useful knowledge, and an authentic re- 
cord of facts for future reference, with Maps and Draw- 
ings. No. 4. Just published—for sale at TICK.NGR’S, 
corner of Washington and School streets. aug 15 


OMESTIC WORSHIP.—A fresh supply just receiv- 
: ed and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash- 
ington and School streets of ‘Family Prayer,’ by W. H. 
Furness, Pastor of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church inPhiladelphia. aug 15 
etiptnenmngutis Lijaiineg lis <ilsccdidienncitntapicingilonten Cnr ae ae 5 
OWITT’S RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND.—For 
sale at TICKNOR’S, the Rural Life of England, by 
Win. Howitt, atthor of the Book of the Season, &c illus- 
trated with a great number of fine wood engravings. a 15 


L=tter PAPER VERY CHEAP,—A large lot of 
superfine Letter Paper which will be sold very cheap. 


Just received by WILLIAM CROSBY & CO., 118 
Washington street. aug 15 














URNESS’S PRAYERS--DEWEY’S SERMONS. 
Fresh supplies just received by WM. CROSBY & 
Co., 118 Washington street. 


aug 15 








Rh KS & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 131 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tra. 
ders, Towns, School Committees and- teachers on fair 
terms. JH JENKS. 

june 6 G. W. PALMER, 


ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—at B.H 
GREENE’S, 124 Washington street, way be found 
the following complete variety of Manuals for Sunda 
Schools. 4 
Allen’s Questions, Part I. 
do do 2 Part II. On the Gospels 
do do Part III. on the Acts 
do do on Genesis 
The Geneva Catechisin 
Worcester do 
Channing’s do 
Carpenter’s do 
The Child’s First Catechism in Verse 
Parley’s Geography of the Bible 
Gallaudett’s Natural Theology 
do Child’s Book on the Soul 
Barnes’ Notes &c 
Books used in Devotional Exercises ec. 


The Boston Sunday school Hyman Book, by a Superin. 
tendant 


Sacred Songs, by Mrs Foller 
A Service Book for Sunday Schools, containing forms 
of prayer, and a collection of Hyams by Rev. Di 
Walker . 
Just published a new Manual viz. 
‘Sunday School Lessons’ Designed to provide both 
Teachers and Scholars with subjects for study «ud cop. 
versation. By a Pastor. Price 60 cents per doz. 








_ GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 
ENKS & PALMER have just published the thirtier) 
edition of ‘A CoLLecTION OF PSAaLms any 
Hymns ror CurisTian WorsutP,’ by Rev. F. W 
P. GREENWOOD. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally ap- 
proved, by all persons who have examined it; and hag 
given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, (Rev. PF, 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis sweet Society (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Suciety (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Society 
(Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston. Church of the Messiah 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey ;) Cambridge, East Cam- 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Roxbury 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watertown, 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowel!, Lexington, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Do- 
ver, Northborg’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield, Beverly 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Wakham, Lynn, Muss,— 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Au- 
gusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, R. I.—Brattleboro’ Vit.—Richmond, 
Va.—Savanoah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.—Alton, Iil.—St. 
Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and many other places in 
New England and the Southern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the sixteenth 
edition bythe addition of about sixty Hymns. No far- 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. Societies 
cnd Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
aollection, and those wishing copies for that purpose will 
be supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 
131 Washington street (up stairs.) j6 


FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, §¢. 
has jnst 


Al RETAIL. 
E 7 eecbotern > ae Street, 
returned trom New York, with an clegant assortment 
Hae teas Se el. ee of rien Cassimeres, 
inboro’, Si » Fringed Damask 4 
SHAWLS. ng and Velvet 

ich Vigere, Corded Reps, Double Chain and Heavy 
PLAIN SILKS, of the best styles, changeable and inate, 
colors, blue blacks, and beautiful light shades. f 

PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, browns 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white. ; 

MOUSSELLINE DE LAINES ‘and CHALIES, new 
styles. Lace Veils. Biack and colored Alepines and 
Bombazines of the best make. 

Hand Spun Family Linens, very cheap. 

Linen Cambries and Hdkfs; Linen Lawns; white and 
colored Table Claths, Damask Naukins, and other arti- 
cles at the lowest prices. 

§F The attention of purchasers is invited to this ex. 
jeusive Stock of desirable New Goods. march 28 

THE MISSES HUNT. 
No. 32 Green street, nearly opposite the head of Leveret 
street, Boston, 
RATEFUL for the extensive patronage they have 
received, would respectfully give notice to the Ladies, 
that they still continue to attend to their profession. 
Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 5. ly n9. 


HE YOUNG MAIDEN.—By Rev. A. B. Muzzey, 

author of ‘The Young Man’s Friend,’ &c. &e.— 
The following is extracted from a notice of this work in 
The Lady’s Book, by Mrs S. J. Hale:— 

‘The books good, very good. There has not, in 
our opinion, been one work ea the subject beter deserv- 
ing the favor of the public, with the exception of * Wom- 
an’s Mission? We would commend this book of the 
Rev. Mr Muzzey,as one to be studied by those who 
would understand the true sphere of woman,’ and the 
reasons for placing her empire at *Home’? 

THE YOUNG MAIDEN and WOMAN’S MIS- 
SION, published and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
oe CROSBY & CO. 118 Washington street. 

Aug 
Le eg os BOOKS.—AIl the popular works used at 

the Schools, constantly on hand and for sale in 
TICKNORK’S corner of Washington and School streets, 
where are published a series of French Reading Books 
fur young scholars, and many other works of the kind in 
general use. Aug 1. 


Pp’ XTON’S ANATOMY, new edition —Introduc- 
tion to the study of Human Anatomy, in 2 vols—with 
iltustrations and additions, by W. Lewis, jr. M. D. 3d 
Awmeriean reprint. Just published and for sale at TICK- 
NOR’S. Aug 1. 
FBQORTSMOUTH SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN 

BOOK.—Tie Portsmouth hyma book: compiled tor 
the use ofthe South Parish Sunday School, by their Pas- 
tor, A. P. Peabody. a : 

This work contains 210 Hymns suitable for singing or 
recitation in Sunday Schools; to which are added a tew 
sets of selections from Scripture to be read in alter- 
nate verses by the School, at the morning devotions. 
It forms 168 pages, on a good type and paper, and bound 
withcloth backs. Price $1,75 per doz—18 cents single. 
Suaday Schools can be supplied ia any quantity. 

This day published by WEEKS, JORDAN § CO. 


Aug 1 


























RINTING, — Prices Revucktv.— 1 R. BUTTS, 

Corner of Washington and School Strnets, over W. 
D. ‘Ticknor’s Bookstore. Kooks, Sermons, Newspapers, 
Cireulors, Billets, Posters, (laige and small,) Cards, bu- 
siness and address, printed as cheap and well as can be 
done in the city, Shop Bills, Mat‘ ips, Concert Bills, 
(large and small,) Catalogues. Blanks, and every over 
kind of Book and Job Printing executed Cheap, Well, 
and Promptly. 





—— 


FAMILY OIL STORE. 

Te Subscribers would inform their friends and the 

A. Public, that they bave added to their Oil and Candle 
Establisiment, 109 State Street, a Retail Department, lor 
the purpose of supplying families with pare Spermacett 
Oil, which they will warrant in ail cases to hurn freely, 
without crusting the wick. Ard they will send it to all 
parts of the city free of expense. - 

ian 11 _ CLAPP & PERKINs. 











’ La bl Al ae Le bo Pe 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 

BY DAVID tkb be, 

At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
TERMS.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, oF 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance. 

_ To individuals or companies whe pay in advance for 
live copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. : 

_ No subseription dieceaiats except at the dis 

cretion of the publisher, until af -“anges are paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, '¢ 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed 
Davivp RreeEpD, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
















